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Insure an Early Start Next Spring by 


Ordering Your LEEPER Hot Bed Sash Now 


LEEPER PATENTED INTER- 
LOCKING SASH BRING YOU 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


EASY TO INSTALL— 


Strictly one-man installation— 
no cross braces required 


EASY TO VENTILATE— 
Just slide the sash to partly or 















































fully open position 


“A e° LA 
Your own miniature greenhouse for as past Sune euroeues 


‘ e ° ” + Full ened sash provides un- 

little as $32.50 including 1% thick frame. aeetearinaene 

Regular size (3’ x 6’ sash)—3 sash, single glazed, two WEEDING, PLANTING, 
mien ' CULTIVATING 

end rails and i %2” thick cypress easily assembled frame— Amaetateaen 0 tet conte 

all parts wood—life treated—$32.50 (double glazed, made accessible for working 


$34.75). Junior size (2’ x 4’ sash) complete, single glazed, 


DRAINAGE, WATERING— 
Easy to water—drainage gut- 


$22.70 (double glazed, $23.20). ters and angular interlocking 


(Sash sold separately if desired) 








DWARF FRUITS are PRACTICAL 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full 
size fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and 
picking. All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines 
and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a 

minimum selection of six:— 2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 

2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 1 

= Plum (German prune), | Peach (Elberta). 

» All 6 are 2-year size, begin to bear a little 
next fall, for $22.50. 

Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, we* 
have a 5-year-old size in all but the peach. 
We offer 5 plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 
1 plum as above—5-year-olds—for $45.00. 
You may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of all basic 
pollinizing, at the rate of $3.75 for each 
extra 2-year or $9 for each extra 5-year-old. 





Photo: Dwarf McIntosh two years after planting 
a 2-year-old tree. No ladders needed—a joy to 
pick these full-size fruits. And they are perfect 
for spraying was easy—no power equipment 
needed! More fruit per acre. 





sash prevent water traps 









Huge Named Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food 
crops produced in decades. A ma- 
ture (10-year) bush gives over a 
gallon of berries, many as large as 
a wedding ring. Eat fresh or 
easily preserved. Nearly seedless. 
No spraying and little cultivation, 
but full sun and acid soil are all 
that is needed. 

We offer 8 named varieties in 
catalog, but for garden use there 
is little difference in quality or 
yield. We will select a good assort- 
ment for sustained bearing if you 
simply order “mixed kinds” and 
offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) at 
$12.50 for 10. Heavier bearing 
age, 18 to 24 inch at $16 per 10. 


Write for free, illustrated Fall 1944 Catalog. 


Many interesting offerings, rare, new and low-priced. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50V Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 





405 BROAD STREET 


Manufactured Exclusively by H. R. LINDABURY 4 SONS BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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WHEN digging and storing bulbs, corms and roots guard against mixing 
by giving each kind a firmly attached label and placing it in a separate 
container. 

REMEMBER that bulbs such as tulips and hyacinths will perform better 
over a greater number of years if planted much deeper than is usually 
recommended. 

EARLY mulching of new plantings, particularly perennials, will serve 
to keep their roots warmer and thus growing towards better establish- 
ment later in the season. 

A FLOWERPOT may be easily painted any desired color by first coating 
the inside wall with an impervious material such as asphalt paint, 
waterproof varnish or aluminum paint, if available. 

WHEN only a little dry waste is left on hand at the end of the season it 
can be disposed of to advantage by digging it into a corner of the garden 
which will not be needed until relatively late next season. 

TREE branches broken by Autumn storms can be cut away quickly now 
and, in Spring, the rough ends can be cut more smoothly and treated 
with lanolin or one of the numerous tree wound preparations. 

WHEN planting lilies make sure that good drainage is provided. Also, 
unless the soil is prepared deeply, the roots from below the bulbs of 
deep-set, stem-rooting kinds will have only poor earth in which to 
grow. 

INSPECT house plants for insect infestations as they are being moved 
into Winter positions in the window garden. Careful and regular 
attention to pest control from now on will prevent serious infestations 
in Spring. 

APPLES should be cooled before being placed in storage. It is good prac- 
tice not to store very ripe apples in the same room with less ripe ones. 
In fact, it seems better not to put apples away in a common storage 
room containing stored crops of other kinds. 

FRUITING branches of numerous trees and shrubs make attractive, 
easily arranged indoor decorations. Indoor beauty can, however, lead 
to outdoor ugliness unless the sprays are cut carefully and thought is 
given to the maintenance of the natural habit of the plants. 

DRIED beans can be freed of weevil infestation by fumigation with 
carbon disulfide. Because of the inflammable nature of the chemical 
the job should be done outdoors, and in warm weather. Small lots 
that are thoroughly dry can be treated by placing them in a “‘cool”’ 
oven for several hours. 

A DEEP mulch of fallen leaves spread after thorough watering and be- 
fore the soil freezes can do much to prevent foliage injury to rhododen- 
drons and other broad-leaved evergreen plants in late Winter. Another 
good mulch consists of two or three inches of hay overlaid with three 
to four inches of sawdust. 

UNUSED coldframes should be freed of weeds partly to prevent their 
dropping seed and partly to free the soil of insect pests such as cut- 
worms. There is evidence that very heavy applications of nitrogen to 
such soil will kill weed seeds already in the earth and also be of some 
benefit to crops sown there early in the Spring. 

A SATISFACTORY self-watering device can be installed in any flower- 
pot by running a short length of fiber-glass wicking out through the 
basal drainage hole into a tray or saucer of small pebbles on which the 
pot can stand. All subsequent watering need consist of nothing more 
than keeping the voids among the pebbles filled with water. 

OBJECTION is often raised to the Autumn watering of evergreens in 
foundation plantings on the ground that soft, Winter-tender growth 
will be induced. In practice the possibility of serious injury by such 
means is less than that which results from letting such precariously 
located plants go through the Winter with their roots in very dry soil. 

THE BEDS and planting sites of roses and shrubs to be planted some 
weeks hence can be prepared now and allowed to be settled by Autumn 
rains. Reasonably large holes filled with top soil, enriched with com- 
post, rotted manure or leaf mold and superphosphate or bone meal will 
make for better growth. Fresh manure, straw or hay should not be 
buried beneath the newly set plants. 
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OLDEN MUSCAT is a grape which has caused widespread discussion, par- 

ticularly among amateurs who have experimented with it. In some sections 

this new variety has been received with acclaim while in others, especially in the 

northern states, it has been severely criticized. This grape was originated at the 

Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station under the direction of Dr. U. P. Hedrick, 
whose new book is reviewed on Page 383 of this issue. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes ; 








GARDENING BY SOLDIER PATIENTS 


Captain Sidney Licht, M.C., reconditioning officer at Fort Devens, Mass., in this article discusses a phase 
of rehabilitation which is likely to have a prominent place in the work being done at service hospitals 
throughout the country. This work is being promoted and fostered by the garden clubs in most of the 
states. In Massachusetts it is carried on under the direction of a group called “Garden Clubs’ Service.” 


motion of almost every joint and muscle in the body, is 

an ideal form of occupational therapy for at least half of 
the year in any part of this country, and for an even greater 
period in the South. 

Gardening activities are also of value in strengthening muscles 
weakened by disuse or strain, and in stretching the scar tissues 
following wounds or burns. Each variety of gardening tool calls 
into play different groups of muscles and for this reason a sepa- 
rate “‘analysis of motions’ required to properly operate the 
implement is recorded. The wheel-hoe exercises many muscles 
of the body, but chiefly those which form the sides of the chest 
and the front of the shoulders. This same tool, however, re- 
quires considerable pressure of the toes downward and backward 
to achieve forward motion, and thus a part of the body ordi- 
narily overlooked in analyzing motions is emphasized by a care- 
ful cataloging of all the component motions which are needed 
in the individual tool manipulation. 

There is far more to gardening for the patient than work. 
In a recent small informal survey, the author found a genuine 
interest in flowers in 85 per cent of the soldier-patients ques- 
tioned. Some just like to look at flowers, other are interested in 
their growth and their care. Occasionally, we meet a patient 
who will not cultivate anything that cannot be eaten, but on the 
whole our ex-farmers enjoy 
flowers. We believe in adjacent 
plantings of flowers and vege- 
tables because early flowers are 
a token of the productiveness 
which the vegetable plants will 
soon realize. The difference be- 
tween working in a vegetable 
garden with or without flowers 
is comparable to that of work- 
ing in a poorly or well decorated 
room. 

Most patients are acquainted 
with the healthful effects of 
sunlight. Sun bathing in the 
recumbent position is boring. 
Severe sunburn is less frequent 


(J motion of a which offers all ranges and degrees of 








Soldier with shrapnel wounds working in a hospital garden. 


among those who work in the sun than those who rest in it. 
Exposure to the sun probably plays a greater part in the joy of 
gardening than many gardeners believe. 

Gardening is a sedative. Many normal people after a day of 
hard work find mental relaxation in the garden. The repetition 
of movements according to a pattern is sufficiently rhythmic to 
be quieting, yet adequately varied to prevent monotony. Many 
programs have been devised to combat the boredom of hospitali- 
zation. The answer is not to be found in any one activity. 
Human desires are so different and numerous that a long roster 
of diversional possibilities must be available, and on this roster, 
gardening has an important place. 

The gardens should be located as close to the wards as possi- 
ble, so that they are not only readily accessible for work, but 
afford visual pleasure to those who have worked in them. Most 
army hospitals consist of many one-story buildings, which makes 
a large number of gardens desirable. 

During the 1944 season, the Lovell General Hospital at Fort 
Devens, Mass., had only four gardens. For the next season we 
plan to have smaller garden plots, but many of them. These 
plots will be between successive buildings and will differ from 
each other in shape, design and planting material, with some 
evergreens for Winter viewing, a Fall planting for Spring flowers 
and a Spring planting for Summer flowers. 

In much of this work the 
Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts has been most 
helpful. The garden clubs have 
contributed their services as well 
as equipment and material. Re- 
cently, through their auspices, 
the hospital has acquired a 
temperature-controlled green- 
house, the gift of a generous 
member. 

Their most recent contribu- 
tion has been assistance in the 
formulation of an educational 
project. Based on an innovation 
of the Illinois State Museum, we 
have instituted a display called 











“Flower of the Week.'’ A brightly 
colored placard with the human in- 
terest story behind a flower, is placed 
next to a vase or other arrangement 
of flowers. The following is an ex- 
ample of the approach we are using 
to gain patient interest in conjunc- 
tion with horticulture education: 


Several hundred years ago the English 
called a certain yellow flower ‘‘Marys 
Gold”’ in honor of the Virgin Mary. ~ 
This flower was used by them as a charm 
against evil. Like so many other medi- 
zval words, these were slurred — to 
marisgold and then marigold. 

The ancient Greeks had a word for 
it and a story too. The story: Some 
nymphs attached to Diana’s retinue fell 
in love with Apollo, brother of the 
moon-goddess. Diana angrily turned the 
nymphs into four dull-white marigolds. 
Apollo, the sun-god, brightened up the 
drab flowers with his golden rays. Since 
that time the marigold has signified 
cruelty in love. 


The marigold we know is of Mexican 
origin. The early Spanish padres noted 








Interesting use of flowers in a veterans’ hospital. 


Problems of Winter Storage 


AHLIAS may be dug as soon as they 

have been touched by frost, although 
no harm will be done if they stay in the 
ground two weeks longer. The digging 
should be done carefully to avoid break- 
ing the necks of the tubers, thus making 
them useless. The tops should be cut off 
four or five inches above the clumps and 
these clumps should be spread out in a 
garage or some other place indoors to cure 
for a day or two. If such a spot is not 
availabie, they may be cured out-of-doors 
and taken in at night. 

Storage for the Winter should be prefer- 
ably in the cellar or a room where there is 
considerable moisture and where the tem- 
perature remains close to 50 degrees. In 
the moist cellar they will keep well spread 
out on the floor with a piece of burlap 
over them. Under average conditions, 
however, it is better to store them in dry 
sand, peat moss or leaves. It is not neces- 
sary to store them with the stocks down. 
An occasional examination in the Winter 
is desirable. If the tubers show signs of 
shriveling it may be necessary to add mois- 
ture by damping the sand or by placing a 
moist piece of burlap over the tubers. Too 
high a temperature and lack of moisture 
will be fatal. 

Gladioli are readily stored in boxes or in 
paper bags. The bulbs should be lifted care- 
fully and permitted to cure for several days 
protected from frost before they are stored 
for the Winter. This curing may be done 
indoors or in the open air. Five to 10 days 
may be required. They should be stored in 
a dry room or cellar where they will be 
safe from freezing. Many growers like a 
temperature of 40 degrees or less, however, 
because thrips seem to be more readily con- 
trolled when the temperature is low. 

If napthalene flakes are to be used they 
should be scattered among the corms at 


the rate of an ounce to 100 bulbs. It is 
important, however, that this cover be re- 
moved after three or four weeks. Roughly 
speaking, a half teacupful of napthalene 
flakes can be used for a tray of bulbs a foot 
wide, two feet long and four inches deep. 
Another plan is to store small lots of corms 
treated with napthalene flakes in paper 
bags for two weeks. 

Usually the fairy lily, Zephyranthes 
caradnita, is grown in tubs or pots which 
should be moved into the cellar with the 
coming of cold weather. They should be 
divided every three years. 

The so-called Peruvian daffodil, Hy- 
menocallis calathina, perhaps better known 
as Ismene calathina, needs to be stored 
where the temperature is 60 or more. If 
the bulbs fail to produce flowers the second 
year, the reason is likely to be found in the 
fact that this point was not observed. Low 
temperatures while the bulbs are in storage 
will keep them from blooming. 

Caladiums may be stored in dry sand or 
in their pots in a warm cellar during the 
Winter. The temperature should not go 
below 40 at any time. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias may be car- 
ried along from one year to another if they 
are lifted carefully, dried and packed in 
sand or sawdust or in peat moss. They go 
through the Winter best at a temperature 
of approximately 50 degrees when there is 
plenty of moisture. A cellar which keeps 
apples or potatoes without shrivelling is 
satisfactory. They should be looked at in 
March when they usually start into growth 
and may be potted up. 

Canna roots are not very easy to store, 
especially the newer, choicer varieties. 
They should be dug with as much earth as 
possible adhering to them. An ordinary 
cellar without heat but with the tempera- 
ture above freezing is satisfactory. 
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that Aztec priests smoked a mixture of 
dried marigold flowers and tobacco leaves 
to induce a prophetic trance. 

Marigolds vary in size from the 
“French’’ dwarfs to the “African” 
giants. All are Mexican. All are easy 
to grow. The color range is from pale 
yellow to deep orange. 

For centuries many have disliked the 
strong pungent scent of its leaves. Dur- 
ing the past few years, the scientific 
breeding of marigolds has developed 
odorless plants. 

These stories are assembled by 
the local garden club chairmen and 
edited by the author. 

This outline touches only the 
highlights of the possibilities 
afforded by gardening to the soldier 
patient. It is hoped that gardeners 
will offer more suggestions and con- 
tribute their services to this worth- 
while project. 


—Capt. Sidney Licht, M.C. 
Reconditioning Officer. 
Fort Devens, Mass. 


Making the Most of Apples 


ECAUSE of the fact that windfall 
apples along the eastern seaboard run 
into the millions of bushels as a result of 
the recent hurricane, much prominence is 
being given to various ways for using 
apples, apart from jelly and apple butter. 
Apples are readily canned to be used for 
making pies in the Winter months. A 
bushel will make 20 pints. Directions for 
canning apples are as follows: 

Wash, peel, core and slice the fruit. Put 
them in a weak brine of three tablespoonfuls 
of salt to four quarts of water. This prevents 
discoloration. Blanch the apples in hot water 
from two to four minutes and cool. Pack 
closely in sterile jars. When two-thirds full, 
cover with 20 per cent syrup or plain hot 
water to the top of the fruit; then finish filling 
the jars. Wipe the tops of the jars, put on the 
rubbers and the tops. Process in boiling water 
the required time being 12 minutes for pints 
and 17 minutes for quarts. 

Many housekeepers are using apple juice 
in making grape jelly to reduce the grape 
flavor and expedite the work. 

There are many easily made apple des- 
serts. One called apple crisp is particularly 
appetizing. It is made as follows: 

Prepare eight apples and lay the slices in a 
baking dish, with one-half cup of water: 
‘sprinkle with cinnamon. Work together one- 
half cup of brown sugar, three-quarters of a 
cup of flour or crumbs and three tablespoons of 
butter or oleomargarine until crumbly. Spread 
this mixture over the apples, bake uncovered 
25 to 30 minutes in a moderate oven and serve 
with lemon sauce or light cream. 

Apples stuffed with sausage is a good old 
New England dish. Core apples (tart ones 
are best), and fill them with sausage meat. 
Put into a baking pan, add water, and cook 
until the apples are tender, basting them 
frequently. 

McIntosh apples are delicious stuffed 
with prunes, bananas, dates or figs and 
baked. Another easy dessert is prepared by 
paring and coring the apples and covering 
them with a baking powder biscuit dough. 
Bake in a hot oven and serve with raisin or 
cinnamon sauce. ° 
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Ornamental Fruits in Autumn — 


There are many trees and shrubs which 
give color to the garden late in the season 


HIS has been an exceptionally fruitful 

year in the northeastern part of the 
United States. In spite of a Winter that 
brought severe damage to broad-leaved 
evergreens, temperatures seemed not to 
have ranged low enough to injure flower 
buds. Even the unseasonably late Spring 
frosts seem to have had only local effect 
on the development of fruits in general. 
Also, the dry weather which created a criti- 
cal crop-growing situation in many areas 
may have contributed to full flower polli- 
nation. Then, too, this was apparently the 
year for alternate bearers to display heavy 
crops. As in few years in the recent past, 
the contribution of ornamental fruits to 
the Autumn landscape is outstanding. 

It is true that this early in the Autumn 
the coloration of the fruits of some plants 
may be overshadowed by that of foliage 
now changing to reds and yellows prior 
to falling from the plants. Even so, most 
of the fruits are showy enough to add their 
individual touches to the late-season land- 
scape. Most of these fruits are at their best 
in Autumn and either fall from the plants 
or, in some cases, are removed by birds be- 
fore Winter. However, a fairly large num- 
ber have fruits of sufficient persistence to 
remain to light up an otherwise drab land- 
scape after the fall of the leaves. 

For best fruiting effects, trees and shrubs 
should be permitted to grow in natural 
style. Those that have been pruned by the 
all too common method of shearing cannot 
show off their fruiting sprays to the best 
advantage. Sometimes, too, natural sprays 
so tempt decorators that branches are cut 
from garden plants for indoor arrangement 
with little thought for what careless hack- 
ing can do to the structure of the plants. 
Many a shrub has been maimed for years 
because of such thoughtless collection of 
material for indoor display. On the other 
hand, a little care in removing branches 
will leave both decorator and plant happy. 

The Russian olive or Elzagnus is an 
outstanding example of a plant which is 
able to display the true beauty of its fruits 
only when permitted to develop into a 
large plant. Since it is usually unattractive 
while young and incapable of showing off 
well when old if pruned, it is obviously a 
plant for use where plenty of space is avail- 
able. Very much the same observations can 
be made concerning the red-fruited choke- 
berry which is one of the most colorful of 
the fruited shrubs if given a chance to be 
itself. The sumacs also need room and 
semi-wild conditions in which to show off. 

Among shrubs more adapted to garden 
culture, the barberries make a real contri- 
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bution in Autuma, especially when left to 
grow naturally. Comparison of sheared 
and unsheared plants of the very common 
Japanese barberry will make this fact glar- 
ingly apparent. There are, of course, other 
attractive barberries that, like B. thunbergi, 
hold their red fruits well into the Winter. 
Some such are B. aggregata and B. vulgaris. 
Barberries with a shorter season of fruitful 
beauty are the white-stemmed B. dictyo- 
phylla, B. koreana and B. vernz. 

The cotoneasters, too, have a number of 
attractive garden forms that bear persistent 
fruits. In fact, nearly all of the cotone- 
asters ate planted for the sake of their 
Autumn fruit. A few of the better red- 
fruited cotoneasters are C. dielsiana, C. 
divaricata, C. horizontalis, the creeping C. 
dammeri, and C. apiculata. However, two 
of the most attractive kinds, C. racemiflora 
songarica and C. salicifolia floccosa, do 
not retain their show of fruits for as long a 
period. C. foveolata is noticeable for black 
fruits borne on a tall, upright shrub. 

The fruits of Euonymus alata, the 
winged spindlewood, often have little op- 
portunity to show off because of competi- 
tion given by the high foliage coloration. 
This characteristic is less noticeable in some 
of the other species such as the wahoo, E. 
atropurpurea, or E. europ2a in its numer- 
ous forms. The running euonymus—often 
used as a ground cover in partially shaded 
places—is attractive when laden with its 
red fruits. The fruiting forms of E. for- 





tunei are often referred to as evergreen 
bittersweet for obvious reasons. 

As a group, the roses stand out for the 
long-persistence of their fruits. The hips 
of Rosa rugosa and R. multiflora are well 
known in many gardens. There are numer- 
ous others such as the prairie rose and the 
Virgina rose that could be added to the list. 
Some of the cultivated climbing roses are 
also capable of producing attractive fruits, 
although they are seldom permitted to do 
so because flowers are considered more im- 
portant from them than fruits. To that 
end, pruning takes place immediately after 
flowering. 

The viburnums probably offer as great 
an opportunity for fruiting effects as any 
other woody genus. The linden viburnum 
(V. dilatatum) carries its clusters of small 
red fruits long after the fall of the attrac- 
tive foliage. A yellow variety is in culti- 
vation. Well known, too, are the somewhat 
coarser highbush cranberries, both Ameri- 
can and European. The withe-rod (V. cas- 
sinoides) fruits pass through a series of 
color changes before becoming a permanent 
black. For long fruiting effect among the 
black-fruited viburnums, V. lentago could 
be chosen. The fruits of V. dentatum are 
blue in color. 

Easily the most famous of the plants 
with long-persistent fruits is the holly, 
much used for cutting. The berries on some 
evergreen American hollies regularly hang 
to the plant into the following Summer. 
Ilex verticillata or black alder is a decidu 
ous native holly that supplies much of the 
material for early Winter indoor arrange- 
ments, often in connection with evergreen 
foliage. 

Among the highly colored Autumn 
fruits none is handsomer than the calli 
carpa, to which the name “beauty berry” 
is often given, and appropriately enough, 
as callicarpa is Greek for beauty fruit. 
Several different kinds are to be found in 


The European burning bush, Euonymus latifolia, is very 
ornamental in late Autumn. 
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the Arnold Arboretum but C. ja- 
ponica is the one most often found 
in gardens, being hardier than C. 
americana. The fruit is violet in 
color and forms freely. 

The fruits of some of the crab 
apples are also attractive in Au- 
tumn, notably the carmine crab, 
Arnold crab, Japanese flowering 
crab and Hopa crab. Trees with 
still longer-hanging fruits are the 
red-fruited Arnold hawthorn and 
the purple-fruited Crategus prui- 
nosa. The flowering dogwood is 
also attractive at the height of its 
short fruiting season. 

Some of the privets can add 
much to the Winter landscape 
with their dark fruits. Those of 
Rhamnus cathartica also persist 
long after the fall of the leaves. 

Among the white-fruited shrubs 
are to be remembered the snow- 
berry and the groundselbush. Some 
of the shrubby dogwoods would 
rate well in this category if it were 
not for the fact that the biceds make 
short work of their fruits. The 





Callicarpa japonica produces violet-colored 
fruits late in the Autumn. 





same fate quickly befalls the at- 
tractive blue fruits of Symplocos 
paniculata. 

Everyone knows the fruits of 
the bittersweets, both native and 
introduced. Not every garden, 
however, has both sexes present 
with the results that no fruits are 
formed. This is the same problem 
that confronts the holly planter. 

Clematis are usually planted for 
their flowers but most of them are 
also attractive when covered with 
their plumy, whitish fruits, par- 
ticularly sweet Autumn clematis, 
golden clematis and the native 
Traveller's Joy. Another worth- 
while vine is the porcelain ampe 
lopsis with various colored fruits, 
lilac, green, dark blue or porcelain, 
a vine not used as freely as its 
beauty warrants. Persons near the 
seashore may gather the bayberry 
for Winter decoration. This is not 
a plant to be cultivated but its 
waxy fruits last a long time when 
cut and are handsome in Winter 
window boxes. 


ANNUAL SEEDS TO SOW IN AUTUMN 


HEN we sow annuals in late Fall, 
we are imitating nature's method. 
As seeds ripen on the stalk, the 


plant dries and remains upright, until the 
Fall and Winter storms break it off. Usu- 
ally this happens at about the time the 
ground is ready to freeze for the Winter. 
The seeds are thrown from the old flower 
head, are blown across the surface of the 
ground and finally come to rest in a low 
spot, where they gradually sink into the 
surface. By Spfting, thesé seeds have a light 
covering of soil and are ready to grow with 
the coming of warm weather. 

The trick in sowing seeds of annuals in 
the Fall is to time this operation so that 
the seeds have a chance to sink into the sur- 
face slightly, yet so late that they will not 
grow before the ground freezes for the 
Winter. In the vicinity of Chicago and 
New York, the best period in most years 
is between November 15 and 25; perhaps 
a week later would be better in and around 
Boston. 

Practically all of the hardy annuals pro- 
duce stronger, sturdier plants and earlier 
bloom from Fall-sown seed than they do 
when planted at the conventional time in 
early Spring. True, many of these early- 
sown plants will bloom themselves to 
death by mid-Summer, but this difficulty 
can be overcome by making succession 
sowings at the regular time in Spring. 
Masses of Fall-sown annuals are particu- 
larly effective among perennials which have 
their chief bloom in early June. The an- 
nuals will bridge the gap between the irises, 
peonies and Oriental poppies and the late 


Summer color of phlox and hemerocallis. 

Another interesting use of Fall-sown 
annuals is in succession to tulips and nar- 
cissi. Seeds of annuals sown over the beds 
in Fall will carry the bloom into mid- 
Summer. By sowing a second crop in the 
Spring, bloom may be enjoyed from frost 
to frost. The number of annuals that can 
be handled in this manner is surprisingly 
large. Centaurea and larkspur are particu- 
larly fine. One of the most vivid garden 
pictures in my memory is that of a bold 
mass of scarlet poppies growing against 
four-foot spikes of larkspur, both from 
Fall-sown seed. 

Among the annuals which can be Fall- 
sown are sweet alyssum, antirrhinum, cal- 
liopsis, calendula, candytuft, cynoglossum, 
dianthus, escholtzia, hunnemannia, nico- 
tiana, nigella, small-flowered petunia, por- 
tulaca, annual poppies, stocks and violas. 
Pansies can also be sown late in the Fall 
but will bloom much later than those from 
August sowings. 

Most amateurs waste time covering the 
beds in which annuals are seeded in the 
Fall. No protection from weather is neces- 
sary but if birds eat the seed or if the gar- 
den is on a slope and erosion is a hazard, 
a few evergreen boughs should give all the 
protection necessary. 

South of the Ohio river, Fall seeding is 
uncertain because the seeds are likely to 
sprout during warm periods in late Winter 
and be killed by later freezes. Here a late 
Winter seeding can be made, so that the 
annuals will be able to sprout earlier and 
save time as compared with Spring prepa- 
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ration. The spot where the seeds are to be 
sown should be prepared in the Fall and 
the sowing can be done about February | 
in this previously-prepared soil. 

There are certain species which are not 
properly considered hardy annuals, but the 
seeds of which sometime survive freezing. 
Strangely enough, when these go through 
the Winter, they usually produce better 
bloom than Spring-sown seeds. Among 
them are ageratum, browallia, celosia, lo- 
belia, salpiglossis, schizanthus and annua! 
asters. When sown in the Fall, annual 
asters usually have less wilt and yellows 
than when Spring seeding is adopted. 

These less-hardy species are better for a 
light mulch, applied after the ground 
freezes, but this cover should be of mate- 
rial that does not mat down, even when 
wet. Contrary to general opinion, these 
less hardy species do better in far northern 
states than they do farther south. 
Chicago, Ill. —R. M. Carleton. 


Composting Garden Waste 


URNING plant wastes is against the 

principle of conservation. There need 
be little fear of carrying over plant troubles 
from one season to the next through com- 
posting infested leaves or other plant resi- 
due, except, perhaps, in the case of plant 
stems killed by virus troubles. Rubbish 
infested with common fungus troubles 
should be buried in the pile and not left 
on the surface exposed to the weather. 
Likewise, nearly all weed seeds will fail to 
survive the composting process. 
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WAS interested to learn the human in- 

terest story that lies behind the exhibit 
of varieties of Lilium auratum which stole 
the show at the recent mid-Summer exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New 
York. It is the story of Alwyne Buckley 
who, after coming to the United States 
from England in 1904 and engaging in 
horticultural pursuits in various places, 
finally settled in Langley Prairie, B. C., in 
1934, determined to develop the commer- 
cial production of L. auratum on this con- 
tinent. Mr. Buckley summarized his atti- 
tude towards the project by adopting the 
name Esperanza (hope) for his enterprise. 
The story is that his family acclaimed the 
name because its members hoped that after 
vears of wandering, Langley Prairie would 
prove a permanent home. 


INCE starting in 1934 with purchased 

seed, Mr. Buckley has now become the 
owner of 400 acres of land. It is his desire 
that returning war veterans will take over 
his land in 15- to 20-acre plots and grow 
Lilium auratum, he supplying the planting 
stock and taking the crop on a co-opera- 
tive basis. If this dream materializes, the 
old custom of importing disease-infested 
bulbs from Japan will be broken. 

L. auratum, Mr. Buckley has found, 
varies considerably when grown from seed. 
[t is reported that he has already selected 
no fewer than 500 distinctive forms good 
enough to name. Of this lot, however, 
not more than 100 selections are being 
propagated. The great bulk of seed-grown 
bulbs are disposed of as Esperanza Seed- 
lings, after the finest individuals are re- 
moved for possible vegetative propagation. 
Mr. Buckley estimates his present stock at 
ibout three quarters of a million bulbs. 





T IS heartening to read of the Wisconsin 

school forests which are a part of a long- 
time program on the part of industry and 
government to grow trees for 
tomorrow. According to a 
pamphlet sent me by the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., Wisconsin now has 212 
school forests embracing more 
than 1400 acres. 

The reason for such a pro- 
gram is obvious. Once the lead- 
ng lumber state in the union, 
today, Wisconsin must import 
most of the raw materials for its 
great pulp and paper industry. 
Yet the capacity of Wisconsin's 
forest lands to grow trees is win- 
ning wider recognition. 

The plan may be readily 
adopted in any forest state, and 
is to be urged as an effective 
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means of training the rising generation in 
the true meaning and importance of forests. 


ARTAR emetic and sugar used as a 

spray is conceded to be the best remedy 
for gladiolus thrips, but it also has proved 
equally good for rose and other thrips. 
Since it is poisonous and kills thrips be- 
cause they scrape the surface of the leaf, 
why should it not be effective against 
chewing and biting insects generally. The 
idea occurred to me rather late and my snap 
and lima beans were twice sprayed with 
arsenate-cresol spray before I turned tartar 
emetic upon them. Anyway, no Mexican 
bean beetles have bothered my beans. 

The four lined leaf bug a terrible pest 
on chrysanthemums, was pretty well past 
its season, but tartar emetic may have got 
the last of it. I have used the tartar 
emetic spray on celery, zinnias, marigolds 
and dahlias, but wishing to test out a new, 
much talked of dust, against borer, the 
dahlias, corn and cucumbers have latterly 
not been sprayed with the emetic-sugar 
solution. 


S I have listened during the last few 
days to reports of damage caused by 
the hurricane which recently struck the 
North Atlantic coast, I have been again 
impressed by the fearful odds against any 
garden plant living to a ripe old age—par- 
ticularly trees which have a potential life- 
span of centuries. Twice within six years 
the same area has been ravaged by tropical 
storms, strayed from their usual course. 
The most recent one moved over a slightly 
different path than that of 1938 or hit 
individual communities from a different 
direction. 

In this path, however, it wreaked de- 
structions on landmark trees that cannot 
be replaced in our lifetimes. The Pilgrim 
elms at Plymouth, Mass., are prostrate 
and fit only to be dealt with with the axe. 





Even boys find flower arranging a fascinating project. 
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Next Summer's visitors to Cape Cod and 
the nearby islands will be greeted by a 
much different landscape. At Newport, 
R. I., similar devastation took place al- 
though, the famous fern-leaf beech in 
front of the Redmond library still stands. 


URTHER down the coast the same un- 

pleasant scene obtains. The Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden reports the toppling of 
more than 400 valuable trees and shrubs, 
including two specimens of golden larch 
at the northern end of the Oriental garden, 
also a valuable cedrela, as well as planes, 
maples, rare locusts and Atlas cedars. 

As time goes on a complete round-up 
of just what the full losses have been will 
be completed. And beyond that will be the 
vast number of storm weakened trees that 
will call for repair, and reinvigorating by 
feeding if they are to be preserved from 
insect and disease attack. Such sudden 
damage in addition to several years of war- 
time neglect is building up a tremendous 
backlog of work in the way of tree care 
to be carried out after the return of peace. 
Also, these losses will call for vast pro- 
grams of replacing the casualties with 
young trees. 


T HAD not occurred to me that young 

boys would be interested in arranging 
flowers until I was shown the accompany- 
ing picture, which was taken at the settle- 
ment house where an effort was made to 
engage young people in occupations which 
will keep them off the streets. 

Among other projects was one which 
had to do with arranging seasonal flowers 
in appropriate containers and much to the 
surprise of all concerned the boys soon be- 
came engrossed in this undertaking. It is 
to be hoped that the time will soon come 
when peaceful pursuits of this kind will 
take the place of such studies as have to do 
with war and its accompanying horrors. 


HAVE been interested to 

receive a pamphlet from 
Friends of the Land stating that 
this much publicized organiza- 
tion now has national headquar- 
ters with no less a person than 
Ollie E. Fink in charge. The 
new offices are in the same build- 
ing as the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Fink has been teaching conser- 
vation to Ohio teachers for 
many years and has carried on 
work of highly original char- 
acter. Now he is preparing to 
teach conservation to everybody 
with the backing of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Foundation. 
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New Canadian Crab Apples 


HE Journal of The New Y ork Botan- 

ical Garden for August 1944 contains 
a well illustrated article describing the 
several varieties of a new race of hardy 
ornamental crab apples originated at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada. These new crab apples—named 
‘‘Rosybloom Crabapples’” by the late Dr. 
W. T. Macoun—were raised by Miss Isa- 
bella Preston, largely from bee-pollinated 
seeds of Malus pumila niedzwetzkyana 
crossed with a hybrid of M. baccata. In 
the Spring, all of them have purplish-red 
foliage which turns greener as the Summer 
advances. Several of these new varieties 
have brilliantly colored foliage. The flow- 
ers are a deep pink, which fades but never 
turns white. 

While these plants were bred for orna- 
ment, many of them have fruits that make 
bright jelly of good flavor. The smaller 
fruited ones are more floriferous. In all, 
Miss Preston describes 15 varieties, each 
named after a Canadian lake. 

The date of blooming varies with the 
season. If the Spring is early the trees 
bloom in early May, but in a late season it 
may be the third week before they flower. 


Detecting Gas Leaks 


ARL FENNER, assistant city forester 

of Lansing, Mich., has reported to 
Arborist’s News that leaks in gas mains 
which may lead to serious injury to shade 
trees can be detected in their early stages, 
even by the driver of a passing automobile. 
The thing to watch for, he states, are small 
semi-circles of dying grass or blackish 
colored soil next to the curb. In many 
cases, the Lansing foresters acting on such 
clues have been able to repair the leaks, 
aérate the soil and flood with water in time 
to save trees that might otherwise have 
been killed. 


A Wood Preservative 
ENTACHLOROPHENOL is sold in 


concentrate form for use as a wood 
preservative. According to the journal of 
the California Horticultural Society, it 
promises to prevent both wood decay and 
termite injury when properly applied. The 
chemical is available as a five per cent solu- 
tion for soaking seasoned wood or for 
applying with either a brush or a sprayer. 
When sold as a concentrate ranging from 
20 to 45 or 50 per cent, it is diluted with 
fuel oil, engine distillate, kerosene, or 
mineral spirits at the rate of from one fo 
three or as much as one to five. 

These dilutions are suitable for treating 
green eucalyptus posts in holes or with the 
top cup method. The concentrate is sold 
under such trade names as ‘““Timbertox’’ 





and “‘Permatox’’ and the diluted product 
as ‘“Woodtox.”’ The latter is colorless and 
as soon as dry can be painted over. It con- 
tains pentachlorophenol plus a water re- 
pellent. 

The concentrates have sold for $1.50 
up to $5.00 a gallon depending upon the 
concentration. The ready-to-use solution 
of five to ten per cent made with cheap oil 
dilutents has cost from 50 cents to 75 cents 
a gallon and a gallon will treat about 16 
posts. 


Hormones Versus Hurricane 


ARLY reports from the hurricane- 

lashed orchards of New England indi- 
cate that the use of hormone sprays for 
the purpose of preventing the early drop 
of apples was effective in saving a large 
part of the McIntosh crop. In orchards 
where such a material had been carefully 
applied about Labor Day, only 10 per cent 
of the crop went on the ground during the 
fateful night of September 14. In other 
cases, where, perhaps, the spraying was less 
well-timed and the winds may have been 
higher, dropping ranged up to 25-30 per 
cent of the crop. McIntosh trees, in the 
same areas, which were not sprayed with 
the hormone material lost up to 80 per 
cent of their crop. 


A Compost of Paper 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


(British) contains a report that ex- 
ceptional results are being had with the 
cultivation of vegetables on a large refuse 
dump outside an English city. Perhaps 
the correspondent’s most startling disclo- 
sure was that exhibition quality potatoes 
have come from areas where the strata 
have largely consisted of waste paper. He 
strongly recommends “‘the use, when avail- 
able, of this material, when properly 
rotted, to those requiring clean tubers. 





Thumb Nail Color Chart 


CCORDING to Better Crops with 
Plant Food, Roscoe Fraser, Purdue 
University tomato specialist, has at last 
found a practical use for the brilliant red 
nail polish which to date has been em- 
ployed solely for glamourizing feminine 
finger and toe nails. 

U. S. No. 1 tomatoes are 90 per cent 
good red color, while the No. 2 grade are 
only 66% per cent good red. To date it 
has been necessary for pickers to keep in 
mind the desired shade of red while search 
ing among the vines for the select color. 

Fraser hit upon the idea of painting the 
thumb nails of the pickers with the exact 
desired shade of tomato-red nail polish, 
thus keeping constantly before their eyes 
the proper degree of color. The thumbs 
are always in view of the picker and can 
be easily compared with the tomato he is 
about to pick. If the fruit is not the cor- 
rect shade, he can pass on to the next hill. 


Wilt Disease of Oaks 


PEAKING before the recent National 

Shade Tree Conference, Dr. A. J 
Riker of the University of Wisconsin, pre 
sented information regarding oak wilt 
This disease has appeared in Winconsin 
Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois. Red and 
black oaks are the most common hosts, but 
diseased scarlet oaks have been found. 
White and bur oaks are attacked, but seem 
more tolerant of the disease. 

Symptoms of the disease are a slight 
crinkling and paling of the leaves, often 
followed by a progressive bronzing of the 
leaf blade from the edges and apex toward 
the midrib and base. Mature leaves re- 
mained relatively stiff, but young leaves 
droop conspicuously. Discoloration in the 
sapwood of twigs has been found in nu 
merous cases. No control measures have 
been developed. 
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Fredonia Grapes 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN '— 


Hedrick has written an authoritative 

guide for amateur fruit growers, whose 
number is currently on the increase. This, 
in itself, is something of a feat. Dr. Hedrick 
accomplished it not only because he has a 
full knowledge of his subject, but also be- 
cause he knows how to present it in a non- 
technical manner, wherein he differs from 
many other eminent scientists. 

To have a fruitful garden, he says, the 
gardener must look far into the future. 
Foresight at planning time can prevent a 
host of troubles. The span of life of an 
orchard may be as long as that of the 
person: who plants it. Therefore, it is ad- 
visable to start by getting good counsel 
from books, experiment station bulletins, 
garden magazines and experienced fruit 
growers. 

The first consideration is that of size of 
the planting, which Dr. Hedrick advises 
should be no larger than can be properly 
tended. He is inclined to second the say- 
ing of one of the old herbals — ‘Praise 
large gardens; plant small ones.’’ Also, Dr. 
Hedrick says that: 

In order to plan wisely you must take into 
account how long plants grow before they 
come in bearing. The time required varies 
greatly with different fruits and some varieties 
take longer than others. Apples and pears 
require from four to six years to come in 
bearing; peaches, plums and cherries, three or 
four; grapes, currants and gooseberries, two 
or three; the bramble fruits—raspberries, 
blackberries and dewberries—two or three; 
the strawberry is best grown as a biennial. The 
lerigth of time it takes any fruit to come in 
bearing varies considerably with the climate, 
soil, and kind of pruning each receives. 


>: the leisure of his retirement, Dr. 


**'Fruits for the Home Garden” by U. P. 
Hedrick. Published by Oxford University 


Press, New York. Price $3.00. 
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Catskill Strawberries 


Valiant Plum 






Schmidt Cherries 


: Dr. U. P. Hedrick gives amateurs the 
results of his many years’ experience 


It is also important in making a plan to 
know how long the several fruits will live. 
Apple and pear trees often live for 100 years, 
but an orchard of these fruits cannot be kept 
lenger than 50 or 60 years. 


Fruit gardens must also be fitted into 
the local environment. Experience has 
taught Dr. Hedrick that: 


Choose a light free-working loam with a 
few inches of gravel over the hardpan. Such a 
soil provides the best root-run. Beware of 
very light or very heavy soils. Make sure that 
there is good underdrainage. Nothing in the 
way of future care can wholly correct a mis- 
take made in choosing land unsuitable to the 
trees you plan to grow. Perhaps the soil is 
not ideal! Choose fruits and varieties that are 
less particular. 


Not much can be done to change climate. 
Make the most of the climate in which you 
live. Plant only fruits and varieties that will 
endure the seasons to which the garden is sub- 
ject. Every plant should be hardy enough to 
stand the coldest Winter and the hottest and 
driest Summer expected in your vicinity. It 
may add spice to the venture to plant a few 
doubtfully hardy sorts, but nothing so takes 
the heart out of a gardener as to find dead trees 
just as he looks for his first full crop. 


It is in the choice of varieties that home 
fruit gardening differs widely from ‘com- 
mercial orcharding. A few of Dr. Hed- 
rick’s bits of advice on this subject are: 


In choosing varieties of any fruit, be sure 
that you know what you want. Nothing can 
disappoint a fruit grower more than to find 
when his trees come in bearing that he has 
kinds he does not want. The following sug- 
gestions may help in selecting varieties. 

Choose a few fruits to eat out of hand, and 
a few for cooking and preserving. Sometimes 
a variety, as the McIntosh apple or the Seckel 
pear, is good for all purposes. In any case, 
since fruits are grown to eat, make your choice 
according to taste and not color and size of 
fruit or fruitfulness of tree. 


As a rule, choose sorts for special purposes 
rather than for all purposes. One would cer- 
tainly want the little Lady apple for Christ- 
mas, and the Bose pear for Winter: a geape 
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grower would plant Delaware, Catawba, or 
Iona for wine. 


Choose early, midseason, and late varieties 
of all fruits; in case of the apple and pear, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter sorts. 


All fruits have limits in latitude, and few 
can be grown well out of their proper climate. 
Select northern sorts for the North, southern 
sorts for the South.” 

After having first emphasized the im- 
portance of planning before planting, Dr. 
Hedrick launches into the technical details 
of what to look for when buying fruit 
plants, or how to go about propagating 
them. He also considers the details of pre- 
paring the soil and setting the plants in 
proper arrangement for satisfactory future 
growth. Then, too, the arts of pruning, 
pest control and general maintenance of 
fruit plantings of different ages are dis- 
cussed in understandable fashion. 


About half of ‘‘Fruits for the Home 
Garden”’ is given over to chapters dealing 
with individual fruits —- apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, bush 
fruits, brambles and strawberries, as well 
as the less important quinces and necta- 
rines. Each of these treatments gives the 
home gardener the information which he 
needs to know about a particular kind. In 
addition, Dr. Hedrick draws on his expert 
knowledge to list and describe varieties of 
each kind of fruit suitable for amateur 
growing. In this respect, his book is the 
most up-to-date one in its field. 


“Fruits for the Home Garden"’ will add 
to Dr. Hedrick’s reputation and his pres- 
tige, although it is not needed for that 
purpose. He already has a secure place in 
the horticultural hall of fame. His re- 
search work alone will guarantee him that. 
This research has dealt with many phases 
of horticulture. 

















Unauthorized Peony Names 


EAR EDITOR—Since the start of 

the war with Japan there has been a 
noticeable tendency to change the names 
of Japanese peonies and to list them in 
catalogues under such unauthorized names 
as ‘Crested,’ ‘‘Anemone“ “‘Staminodia’”’ 
and ‘‘Oriental.’’ Such practice is emphati- 
cally condemned by the American Peony 
Society. 

While there may be little that can be 
done about it, we do intend to protest 
vigorously to anyone guilty of such action 
and to call his attention to the chaos he is 
helping to bring to the peony business and 
to the nomenclature of the peony. For that 
purpose the society has named a nomen- 
clature committee composed of William F. 
Christman, its secretary and myself as 
chairman. It is the duty of the committee 
to investigate all cases of unwarranted 
meddlings with peony nomenclature, 
which the Society has spent long years and 
large sums of money to bring to its present 
satisfactory state, and to end them if 
possible. 

We shall appreciate it if any cases of 
rechristening of peonies are reported to us 
for investigation. In addition, our com- 
mittee will have charge of approval and 
registration of names for new varieties of 
peonies. 

—George W. Peyton. 
Rapidan, Va. 


New Vegetable Tried Out 


EAR EDITOR — Thanks to Horti- 

culture's advice, my garden books and 
the daily garden reports in newspapers, 
our garden has had a most successful 
second season. I[ planted peas the last of 
March and have been planting off and on 
ever since. We used the ‘‘water wand”’ and 
“soil soaker’ during the dry season and the 
garden still gives us fresh vegetables every 
day. 

The butternut squash grew beautifully. 
I have cut over a dozen fruits from the 
four plants and have at least that many 
more ripening. Great Lakes lettuce kept 
us so well supplied that we had plenty to 
share with our neighbors — it was most 
satisfactory. 

The tomato Yellow Queen was new to 
us and our neighbors. The large, solid 
fruits canned well and are making most 
delicious salads. My Kentucky Wonders 
grew on sunflowers — not as well as on 
bean poles perhaps but much more inter- 
estingly. The blue jays and I have had a 
race to see which one would get the sun- 
flower seeds first. 

I saw fine tampala plants in a Cape Cod 
garden but mine did not grow beyond a 





six-inch rosette. Of the 23 vegetables we 
grew that is the only one I do not plan to 
try again. ‘ 


Brookline, Mass. ~~J°S¢Phine Rand. 


Suggestions for Gardeners 


EAR EDITOR—A most convenient 

tool-with which to trim grass edges 
or the stubborn stems which the mower 
rolls down but does not cut is a right- or 
left-handed “‘leather splitting’ knife. The 
handle is 20 or more inches long and has 
a razor edge. It might be called a glorified 
sickle. 

Here is another suggestion! Take the 
bracket from an old bridge lamp and put 
it into the ground with the feet outspread 
at the top. Set a pottery dish that will fit 
steadily beween them and you will have a 
charming bird bath. Bright colors attract 
the birds, so use your ingenuity to get 
something unusual. 


Salem, Mass. —G. F. Davis. 


Moth Balls and Squash Bugs 


EAR EDITOR—“' tried a new plan 

this year,”’ said my caretaker as we 
gazed at some widespread squash vines. “‘I 
sprayed them aplenty in previous years, 
but the bugs ate them just the same. This 
year I put four or five moth balls around 
the early plants and I have not seen any 
bugs, while the plants are growing well.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. —P. E. Vernon. 








Flower Growing 
Recommended 


T A meeting of the National 
Advisory Garden Committee 
held in Washington, September 19, 
recommendations were made that a 
broad program of home gardening 
be undertaken in 1945 to promote 
the development of more attractive 
surroundings and to stress the advan- 
tages of gardening as a means of 
recreation. City and local commit- 
tees were advised to maintain their 
identity and to give assistance wher- 
ever possible to the extension service. 
The suggestion was made, too, 
that the Department of Agriculture 
co-operate with all other agencies to 
encourage gardening as an aid in the 
rehabilitation of returned war vet- 
erans. Emphasis was placed on gar- 
H_ dening as a school and home activity 
to encourage the building of better 
American citizens. 
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Flowering Stewartias 


EAR EDITOR—Following my re- 

cent article a letter has reached me 
inquiring about the blooming habits of 
stewartias. I answer with regret and some 
humility that none of mine has bloomed 
freely. I did see them blooming superbly 
at Swarthmore and I suggest reference to 
John C. Wister, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, who is responsible 
for them there, and who also had to do 
with having them placed at Mrs. Scott's 
magnificent place near Media. 

In my own experience the bloom is 
scanty. The printed picture in Horticul- 
ture was made from a branch which came 
up from Media. My impression is first that 
the shrub needs considerable age to begin 
to bloom, and second that you must be 
dead sure the soil is sour. 

This is not the only shrub which seems 
to need age to do its duty. Sophora ja- 
ponica is one of the most beautiful late 
Summer-blooming trees I have ever seen, 
and this got to be quite sizable before its 
light yellow flowers began to cover it. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Coral Lily Cultivation 


EAR EDITOR — Lilium tenuifo- 

lium, the coral lily, is a diminutive 
jewel-like lily, says Helen M. Fox. I quite 
agree with that statement for I have grown 
this lily with success in my garden. Planted 
in a northeast shaded corner, seven inches 
in depth in leafmold with English violet 
ground cover, my coral lilies bloom in 
July. These lilies wil! not do well among 
tall, stocky-growing plants and moisture is 
important to them. I like to give my lilies 
growing ground covers of ferns or low 
undergrowth to provide protection and 
prolong their lives. 
m= —Ruth Price. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


Uses “Have-a-Heart” Trap 


EAR EDITOR — This may interest 

some reader: Gray squirrels destroyed 
our Summer squashes last year. This year 
we used a “‘Have-a-heart”’ trap purchased 
at a New York seed store, and have had no 
trouble. We take the squirrels three or four 
miles away and release them in an oak 
woods. It is not well to use the trap at 
night or when there is no one to look after 
it during the day. Incidentally, we caught 
a young blue jay, an English sparrow and 
a baby skunk as well as the squirrels. 

—L. M. Coffin. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Vegetables for Winter — 


How to keep the products of the garden in 
good condition throughout the cold months 


OST vegetables can be stored satis- 

factorily in the basement. The home- 
maker will be greatly disappointed, how-- 
ever, if all kinds of vegetables are stored 
together in one basement room. Pumpkins, 
squash and sweet potatoes will keep well 
in the furnace room because it is relatively 
warm and dry there. Potatoes, carrots, 
and other root crops stored there will 
shrivel and possibly decay. Such vegeta- 
bles require a cold, moist place. 

It is possible in many basements to con- 
struct a small room about seven feet wide 
and ten feet long in which to store the sur- 
plus garden vegetables that require cold, 
damp conditions. Such a room should be 
constructed in a corner of the basement 
where there is at least one window. Build- 
ing in a corner is much cheaper as only two 
new walls need be constructed. 

A fairly good insulating wall may be 
constructed of eight-inch and/or 12-inch 
hollow tile. Two-by-four-inch lumber 
upon which boards are nailed also may be 
used for the walls. A door.for the room 
can be secured already made from the lum- 
ber yard. The door and board walls must 
be insulated with rock wool or a similar 
material. Such insulation comes in small 
bats, several inches thick, with a composi- 
tion back. Each bat may be placed between 
the two-by-fours and the flange of the bat 
nailed to them. 

The small storage room must have 
enough insulation on the erected walls to 
keep the temperature between 32 and 40 
degrees. The two foundation walls of the 
small room need no insulation. The ceil- 
ing of the room should be insulated to 
keep the upstairs rooms warm. 

Many homes have small coal rooms not 
in use because furnaces have been converted 
over to oil or gas. Such coal rooms can 
be cleared out, insulated and used for 
storing vegetables. 

A window in the basement storage room 
is necessary for ventilation. It should be 
covered to exclude as much light as possi- 
ble. Many vegetables keep better in the 
dark. The window should be opened on 
cool fall nights to let cold air in and closed 
in the morning if outside temperature is 
above 40 degrees. 

Every storage room should have a ther- 
mometer so that the temperature can be 
watched. For proper storage the tempera- 
ture should be between 32 and 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Shelves in the basement room increase 
its storage capacity. Many home-makers 
keep all their canned products in the vege- 
table and fruit cellar. Regular shelves can 
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be constructed or makeshift shelves erected 
quickly and easily by placing boards on 
large building blocks. Several blocks can 
be used to get the desired shelf width. More 
building blocks and boards can be added 
to make as many shelves as are needed. 
Shelves may be placed on both sides of the 
room. 

Carrots, potatoes, beets and such vege- 
tables should be stored under moist condi- 
tions to keep them plump and crisp. If the 
air is moist in the storage room, it will not 
absorb moisture from the vegetables. That 
is why both fruits and vegetables do not 
shrivel under moist conditions. Vegetables 
stay crisper if they are stored in closed con- 
tainers such as crocks, and baskets. This 
prevents air currents from removing water 
from the vegetables. 

Vegetables stored between the range of 
32 and 40 degrees do not spoil easily. If 
the temperature gets much below 32 de- 
grees there is risk of freezing. Above 40 
degrees rot organisms start to work. 

The storage room is kept moist easily if 
the basement floor is of soil. A concrete 
floor necessitates flooding with water or 
keeping the floor covered with wet peat 

















“GROUND ‘” ~ 
LEVEL 
Most vegetables may be stored in 
pits in the open ground if indoor 
storage facilities are not avail- 








able. These illustrations indicate 
the methods to be followed. 
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moss or sphagnum. A slat walk or false 
floor should be placed over the wet moss. 
—L. C. Grove. 


Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Transplanted Watermelons 


IS year we tried growing water- 
melons and it proved a pleasant ex- 
perience. As we were told that Bender's 
Surprise would grow well in Massachu- 
setts, we bought a package of seeds and 
were so impatient at the late Spring that 
we put some of them in a flat in the sun 
room. 

They soon germinated, and were quite 
flourishing little plants when we set them 
out, with plenty of fertilizer mixed with 
the soil below. 

The plants were kept dusted with ro- 
tenone and, on August 18, the first big, 
delicious melon was brought in—four and 
three-quarter pounds and a rich apricot 
color, sweet and juicy. 

These melons are green at first on the 
outside but turn almost yellow when ripe. 
Someone said that they would not trans- 
plant well, but we were careful not to dis- 
turb the root soil, and soaked them well 
with a starter solution. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Double Purpose Shrubs 


FEW plants commonly grown for 

ornamental purposes also have some 
significance as bearers of usable fruit. One 
such is a clone of the American highbush 
cranberry (Viburnum trilobum) intro- 
duced under the name of Wentworth. The 
berries of its large clusters are said to be 
excellent for processing into jelly. 

Some of the shrubby members of the 
genus prunus also serve as showy flower- 
ing plants in Spring and as bearers of eco- 
nomically valuable fruit in late Summer 
and Autumn. 

The beach plum of the northern Atlan- 
tic coast is notable in this respect. The bush 
cherry (P. pumila) also falls into this class. 
The fruits that follow the attractive flow- 
ers of Prunus tomentosa also have eco- 


-nomic value, particularly in the making of 


wine. 

The red fruits of the buffalo berry 
(Shepherdia) are sometimes processed into 
sauces and jellies. And in sections where 
the blueberry is unknown, the fruit of the 
elderberry is looked on with favor as a 
filling for pies. The blueberry, too, has 
wide usefulness in both ornamental plant 
ing and fruit raising. 

The line between ornamental and eco 
nomic is very thin when it comes to the 
crab apples. Some species and varieties are 
planted for both purposes. 


“Lord, I will thank you for my house, 
The green shields of my willow tree; 
The rose that paints my garden wall, 
The sun, the breeze, the sea.” 








Eggs and larvae of the cabbage maggot, enlarged about six times. 


Cabbage Maggots in the Winter 


N EARLY June when cabbage, cauli- 

flower or broccoli plants suddenly wilt, 
and brown tunnels are found in the flesh 
of early radish and turnips, it is probable 
that the. plants have been attacked by the 
cabbage maggot. However, this injury did 
not happen as suddenly as it seemed. It 
was the result of a definite part of the bio- 
logical development of that inseét which 
had been progressing step by step through- 
out the year. 

During the Winter the cabbage maggot 
hibernates in the soil in its pupa or trans- 
formation stage from which the adult fly, 
which closely resembles the common house 
fly, emerges in May. These flies lay small, 
white, oval eggs on the soil close to the 
stem of the plant. In eastern Massachusetts 
the first eggs have been laid in the 12-day 
period between April 29 and May 10 for 
14 consecutive years. Since all flies are not 
active at the same time, egg laying con- 
tinues throughout May. This is the critical 
time in the protection of cruciferous crops 
from this pest. The tiny maggots hatch in 
four or five days afid eat the hair-like feed- 
ing roots of the plants. After two to three 
weeks they tunnel into the larger roots of 
cabbage and cauliflower, and into the 
fleshy, edible root of radish and turnip. 
About a month after the eggs are laid, the 
maggots become full grown and pupate in 
the ground near the infested plant. The life 
cycle is completed in early July when the 
flies again appear. 








There are three generations annually 
with the flies appearing in May, July and 
September. The first generation is the most 
destructive, probably because in May the 
host plants are small seedlings or trans- 
plants which are easily injured by the feed- 
ing of the maggots. The second genera- 
tion is destructive to midseason radishes but 
seldom damages cabbage or cauliflower seri- 
ously. The third generation is principally 
a pest of late radishes and turnips, but 
many maggots live in the roots of cabbage 
even infesting the “‘stumps’’ if they are left 
in the garden after harvest. These maggots 
live over Winter in the soil near the in- 
fested plants and produce the flies of the 
destructive Spring generation the follow- 
ing year. 

The.abundance of these maggots in the 
soil during the Winter can be determined 
by examining the soil around infested 
plants. In 1941 in a six-inch cube of soil, 
51 cabbage maggot pupz were collected 
around one yellow turnip and the average 
per turnip was 20. Broccoli stumps har- 
bored five pupz per plant, and cabbage 
stumps two pup2 per plant. In the fields 
where the cabbage stumps were examined 
there were approximately 25,000 plants 
(10,000 per acre) and with each plant 
harboring two cabbage maggots it was cer- 
tainy unwise to plant cabbage in this 
vicinity the next Spring. 

These facts should be ample evidence to 
encourage gardeners to destroy all cabbage, 
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Pupae and adult fly of the cabbage maggot, six times enlarged. 
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cauliflower and broccoli plants as soon as 
the heads are harvested or they are dis- 
carded as worthless. In fact, it is often the 
worthless plants which harbor the most 
pests. It is equally important to pull and 
destroy all turnips and radishes, even 
though they are considered unfit for the 
table. 

The discarded plants should be burned, 
fed to livestock, or buried under at least a 
foot of packed soil. The compost pile does 
not kill the maggots completely but it is 
better to put the plants there than to leave 
them in the field. 

Many of the maggots are killed by plow- 
ing or spading late in the Fall. This crushes 
them and exposes them to the weather and 
to natural enemies much more than Spring 
plowing. Fall plowing or spading is not 
practical on some sloping land where ero- 
sion is likely to occur in Winter and early 
Spring. 

Of course the cabbage maggot can be 
well controlled on host plants in the Spring 
by using tar paper discs, corrosive subli- 
mate solution or calomel-talc dust—that 
is another story. 

—wW. D. Whitcomb. 
Waltham, Mass. 


The Seedless Asparagus Bed 


SUSPECT that most gardeners have 

observed that some clumps of asparagus 
produce fruits (seed) lavishly and that 
other plants produce staminate blooms but 
no seed. It is also common knowledge that 
more energy is expended by plants in pro- 
ducing fruits or seed than for staminate 
blooms. The result of this principle is 
clumps of asparagus that do not produce 
seed, yield more ‘‘grass’’ and this with 
larger stems than the pistillate plants. 

Just why this fact has not been put to 
practical use is more than we can under- 
stand. Where asparagus stock for home 
planting is being produced from seed, it 
would be an easy matter to allow the seed- 
lings to remain in the nursery row two 
seasons instead of setting the one-year 
plants as is usually done. In this case, the 
seed-producing plants could be eliminated 
during the second growing season. It 
would also be possible to remove the seed- 
producing plants or groups from a plant- 
ing any time for the first two or three years 
and their places filled with the non-seed- 
producing plants. 

This may not seem to be worthwhile 
for the ordinary home gardener who just 
wants a few messes of asparagus each 
Spring. On the other hand, a well-estab- 
lished aspagagus bed is the most permanent 
of any feature of the home garden as it 
will produce for many years. For the gar- 
dener who is satisfied with nothing but the 
best a ‘‘seed-less’” asparagus bed would 
seem to the writer to be something of 
lasting satisfaction. 


—E. R. Bennett, 
Extension Horticulturist. 


Boise, Idaho. 
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Sree tAL SALE 
of 
Fine Daffodils 


ine year Flowerfield lifted the finest crop of daffodil 
bulbs in its History. We are sincerely excited about it and 
we are able to make an unparalleled offer of the very best 
daffodil mixture obtainable, at an exceedingly low price. 








Giant 
Daffodil 








Flowerfield guarantees these daffodils to be: 


1 50% large flowered trumpet 


Daffodils. 


2 Large bulbs (4% to 5 inches 
in circumference). 

3 Completely free from disease 
and insect infestations. 


4 Guaranteed to grow and bloum 
or your money refunded. 


15 bulbs $1.00 


100 bulbs $5.95 
1,000 bulbs $55.00 


owerfield 


© FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - 49 Parkside Avenue, Flowerfield, Long Island. N.Y. ® 














| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








What is the simplest way to root Rosa rugosa cuttings? 

Make up eight-inch cuttings of 1944 growth about the time 
the leaves are ready to drop. Plant these cuttings about three 
inches apart in a coldframe or in the garden, inserting them ver- 
tically to their full length. After setting, firm by tramping or 
watering, or both. Cover during the Winter to prevent heaving. 
Let the resulting plants grow during 1945 where the cuttings 
are set. 

* >” *x ~ 

Does excessive pruning of young trees have a dwarfing effect? 

Experimental orchards have demonstrated that heavy pruning 
from the start will cause small trunk diameter a quarter of a 
century later. There seems to be evidence that the ultimate effect 
will be the same regardless of whether the pruning is done in 
Summer or in Winter. In fruit trees, such pruning can lead to 
coming into bearing later and, in older trees, smaller crops. 

* *” * *” 

Should I lift tuberose tubers for the Winter? 

The tubers should be lifted and stored in a place that is both 
dry and relatively warm. If stored moist and cool they may rot 


away at the centers. 
* * x * 


How should I combat the insect which prunes small branches 
from oak trees? 

At present the only recommendation seems to be that the 
fallen twigs be gathered, and burned while the insect is still in 


their stems. 
a a oe oe 


What are the cultural requirements of bird of paradise flower? 

Strelitzia or bird of paradise requires heavy, fertile soil, full 
sunlight and a night temperature which does not fall below 50 
degrees. 
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GARDEN LILIES 


Old Favorites and Handsome New Forms 


AURATUM, ESPERANZA STRAIN — Famous gold- 
banded lily. Ea. 75¢, 90c, $1.20; Doz. $7.50, $9.00, $12.00 


AURELIANENSE SEEDLINGS — Glorious new July 
and August flowering lilies. Ivory trumpets predomi- 
nate. Ea. 50e, 85¢; Doz. $5.00, $8.50 

CERNUUM — Lilae Turk’s caps from Korea. Delicate 
in form and color. Ka. 65¢; Doz. $6.50 

GREEN MT. HYBRIDS — Finest group of new white 


trumpet lilies for July. 
Ea. 75e, $1.00; Doz. $7.50, $10.00 


REGALE — Chinese Wilson’s most famous contribution 
to American gardens. Ea. 30c, 60c; Doz. $3.00, $6.00 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM — This old favorite is probably 
the best loved ofall lilies. Ea. $1.75; Doz. $17.50 


UMBELLATUM W. N. CRAIG — New graceful orange- 
yellow umbellatum named in honor of the distinguished 
authority on lilies, William N. Craig. Ea. $2.50 


Sandyleam 
GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 
Partial list on request. Full catalogue of 150 varieties ia 25c. 





























i $ 
In this year of bulb shortages we are fortunate to be 
able to offer a fine strain of these majestic white lilies 


—Lilium candidum. But supply is limited and imme- 
diate ordering is advisable to avoid disappointments. 


Our Famous 


NORTH STAR STRAIN 


Strong bulbs producing 4 to 6 blooms to the stalk. 
Every one guaranteed to bloom. These are American- 
grown bulbs, especially disease free and superior to 
imported stock for American growing conditions. 
An excellent investment because they will increase in 
value, doubling in size in two or three years. Be sure 
to include some of these lovely Madonna Lilies in 
your Fall planting. 


3 bulbs for $1.85; 12 bulbs $6.25; postpaid 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Beautiful Color 
Catalog Free 


Contains all types of 
bulbs for Fall planting. 
Many favorite species 
are scarce but you'll find 
them in Schling’s Cata- 
log. Write for your free 
copy of this beautiful 
book. 


$ Lovely 


Lilies 














LILAC S— Plant Now 


25,000 plants in about 50 of the best varieties 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS HARDY PHLOX - - FALL ASTERS 
Best Varieties - - Potted Plants Assortment of Colors 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets Weston, Massachusetts 
Telephone: Wellesley 3431 
(Write or telephone for complete catalogue) 








PEONY:PLANTING TIME — 


Plant Cherry Hill Peonies in September and October for bloom next June. Our list 
describing over 200 varieties will be mailed on request. Grown in New England the 
plants are freshly dug and shipped promptly. 


Two of our special offers are— 


Baroness Schroeder, white 
Cherry Hill, early red 
Lady Alexandra Duff, pink 
Venus, shell-pink 


Philippe Rivoire, deep red 
Phyllis Kelway, bright pink 
Priscilla Alden, clear white 
Myrtle Gentry, shell-pink 


List price $6.00 List price $10.00 
Collection price $4.50 Collection price $7.50 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 

















HORTICULTURE MAY BE LATE 


N common with all magazines which go through the mails, Horti- 
rd culture is likely to be late in reaching its readers. The date of delivery 
is also likely to be irregular. This condition is caused by transportation 
difficulties and delays in the postal department. The publishers regret that 
this condition exists, but they cannot be blamed for it and trust that their 
readers will be as understanding and tolerant as possible. 
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The Culture of Achimenes 


CHIMENES must never be given up 
for dead just because the top growth 
has wilted beyond recovery. This very 
tender-looking plant is really rugged, pro- 
ducing dozens of little bulbs that look like 
carved ivory beads. Those bulblets hide in 
the soil beneath the withered old plant and 
are ready to spring into life after a few 
months. 

Only in warm climates or in frost-free 
months is achimenes anything but a pot 
plant. It needs ordinary house plant soil, 
about one-third top soil, one-third sand, 
one-third sifted leaf mold. An occasional 
watering during the dormant season that 
follows blooming keeps the bulbs in good 
condition. Achimenes blooms in Summer, 
when it becomes covered with flowers that 
appear to be a cross between a petunia and 
a violet. 

If one cannot successfully grow African 
violets, achimenes will fill the need. The 
blooms are similar in color and the foliage 
is not unlike the fuzzy leaves of saint- 
paulia. Besides the purple, there are red, 
white and variegated kinds of achimenes. 


Bartlett, Tenn. —Mary S. Smith. 


Morning Glories and Phlox 


NE of the happiest combinations in 

my vegetable garden this Summer 
was a border of the old-fashioned magenta 
phlox entwined with Heavenly Blue morn- 
ing glories. Having a sneaking liking for 
magenta phlox, I removed all of that kind 
to border the vegetable garden. Then, after 
reading that Heavenly Blue morning 
glories will entwine with sunflower stocks, 
I planted both sunflowers and morning 
glories back of the phlox. The morning 
glories ran away from the sunflowers and 
climbed over the phlox. 

The phlox blooms profusely and the 
blue about them was so lovely that I shall 
try this experiment again next year. 
Strafford, Pa. —NMrs. Paul Lewis. 


The Annual Nemophilas 
EMOPHILAS are annuals wild over 


nearly all of California and are 
among the most loved of our wild flowers. 
It was about 1826 that David Douglas 
found it in California and sent seeds to 
England where it at once found a place in 
the gardens there. 

Too often flower breeders think that 
they have to improve everything and in 
several instances have improved them back - 
ward but they thought the nemophila good 
enough as God made it and N. insignis as 
it is grown in the world’s gardens is exactly 
the plant that one can see painting acres in 
California's Spring. A deep blue with 
lighter center. 

It was very much later that N. maculata 
was introduced. It is whitish with a deep 
purplish spot at the top of each petal and 
it too is unembellished in the garden. 
Ukiah, Calif. ~—had Pedy. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


How should I go about raising a peach tree from seeds? 

The pits can be sown outdoors in Autumn and covered with 
mulch to prevent them from heaving during the Winter, as can 
acorns and the seeds of nut trees. They can also be mixed with 
moist peat moss, stored over Winter in a cellar at a temperature 
above freezing and be planted in Spring in a germinating condi- 
tion. It is unlikely that the fruit of seedling peaches will be 
just like that of the parent tree. 

* * * * 





Please give directions for making up the thallium sulfate ant 
bait recently mentioned in Horticulture. 

Because of the scarcity of this chemical and the danger in- 
volved in processing of it into ant bait at home, it is much better 
for a gardener to buy commercial ant poisons which have 
thallium sulfate as a killing agent. Baits of this type are avail- 
able at most dealers, and packaged in a number of ways. 

* *” »* ~ 


Where can I obtain information about the current milkweed 
pod collection program? 

Write to the War Hemp Industries, Petoskey, Mich., or con- 
sult local school authorities and county agents. See Horticul- 


ture, August 1. 
* * * * 


How are ripened beans harvested? 


Small lots in home gardens can be picked pod by pod at 
maturity but before the pods break open. After picking, the 
pods should be spread out indoors to dry, after which they can 
be shelled. 


* >*” * * 


How should left-over seeds be stored for use next year? 


Make sure that each kind is labelled. Put them in a rodent 
proof glass or tin container on which the lid does not fit so 
tightly as to exclude all air. Keep the container in a dry place. 

* * * * 


Will Ammate weed killer injure a sprayer? 


Because Ammate and similar chemical compounds will cor- 
rode the brass parts, spraying equipment should be cleaned imme- 
diately after use. A strip of zinc placed in a brass container 


will reduce corrosion. 
* 7 ~ » 


Is shredded sugar cane fiber (bagasse) suitable for a_ soil 
improver? 

In at least one eastern garden, three inches of sugar cane fiber 
dug into the soil along with ground limestone at this time of 
year has worked wonders in improving the soil texture and 
water-holding ability. Such a shock dose will, however, tempo- 
rarily interfere with the growth of any crop planted early next 
Spring. 


* * * * 


How much organic matter will a Winter cover crop of rye add 
to the garden soil? 

It will add very little if the rye is dug under early in Spring. 
However, such a Winter cover has other important purposes, 
chiefly the prevention of surface erosion by wind and water. 

*x * * - 


Is it not safer to burn weeds in the seed stage than to put them 
into the compost heap? 

If the pile is properly made and is permitted to go through 
a normal decomposition process, there is little likelihood that 
the resulting compost will contain many viable weed seeds, 
especially if plenty of nitrogen is present in the pile. Therefore, 
it seems sound practice to compost mature weed growth rather 
than burn it. 
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OCTOBER IS BULB PLANTING TIME 


Here are a few items from our Fall Catalogue ready for 

immediate planting outdoors or for starting in the home 
NARCISSUS 

BEERSHEBA, $1.50 each 

MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE, $1.50 each 

SUDA, $1.50 each 

DAISY SCHAFFER, $1.50 each 

GERTIE MILLER,.60c each 

LOVENEST, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

KING ALFRED MAMMOTH, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

KING ALFRED LARGE, 15c each, $1.50 dozen 

DAWSON CITY, 35c each, $3.50 dozen 

CROESUS, 15c each, $1.25 dozen 

DICK WELLBAND, 75c each, $8.00 dozen 

JOHN EVELYN, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

ORANGE GLOW, 40c each, $4.00 dozen 

YELLOW POPPY, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

BATHS FLAME, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

BARRI CONSPICUUS, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

DIANA KASNER, 15c each, $1.10 dozen 

LADY DIANA MANNERS, 35c each, $4.00 dozen 

QUEEN OF THE NORTH, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

WHITE LADY, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

LAURENS KOSTER, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

GLORY OF LISSE, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

POETICUS RECURVUS, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 

SNOW KING (Poeticus), 15c each, $1.25 dozen 

GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 15c each, $1.25 dozen 

IRENE COPELAND, 35c each, $4.00 dozen 

MARY COPELAND, 25c each, $2.50 dozen 

TWINK, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

BULBOCODIUM CONSPICUUS, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

QUEEN OF SPAIN, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

TRIANDRUS ALBUS, 20c each, $2.00 dozen 

JONQUILLA SIMPLEX, 10c each, $1.00 dozen 


SUPERFINE MIXTURE for Naturalizing, $1.35 dozen, 
$10.00 per 100. 


FINE MIXTURE ALL TYPES, $1.15 dozen, $8.00 per 100 


FINE MIXTURE OF SHORT TRUMPETS, 85c dozen, 
$6.50 per 100 


PAPERWHITE GRANDIFLORA, 90c dozen, $7.00 per 100 
SOLEIL D’OR (Yellow), $1.50 dozen, $11.00 per 100 
All Narcissus Bulbs Are Best Quality Double-Nosed 





LILIUM CANDIDUM and var. SALONIKAE, $5.00-$7.50- 
$10.00 dozen 


LILIUM TESTACEUM, $1.50-$2.00 each 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM, Giant White, 40c each, 
$4.00 dozen 


Numerous Other Lilies Are Also Now Ready 





TRITELYA UNIFLORA, 10c each, 75c dozen 
IRIS RETICULATA, 20c each, $1.75 dozen 
MOREA POLYSTACHYA, 15c each, $1.50 dozen 
MUSCARI BOTRYOIDES ALBA, l5c each, $1.50 dozen 
IXIOLIRION PALLASI, 15¢ each, $1.25 dozen 
EREMURUS, 9 varieties, $1.00-$3.00 each 
TRILLIUMS, 7 varieties, 15c each, $1.50 dozen 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, 7 varieties, 25c-50c-$1.00 each 
OXALIS (Pink, Yellow, Lavender), 50c dozen 
VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA, 50c-75c-$1.00 each 
Send for Our Bulb Catalogue 





If bulbs are wanted by parcel post add 
10 per cent to cover postage 





Tulips, Hyacinths, and Other Bulbs Later 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
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FRUITS 


FOR THE 


HOME GARDEN 
By U.P. Hedrick 


Director Emeritus of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


Author of A History of Agriculture 
in the State of New York 


This useful volume covers every step 
of fruit growing, from planning the 
garden to the care of the matured 
fruit. It gives expert advice on choice 
of land; preparation of soil; the ex- 
act requirements for every type of 
fruit and the peculiarities of each; 
arrangement of trees, vines and 
plants; pruning; spraying; fertiliz- 
ing; and harvesting. Addressed pri- - 
marily to the gardener who is plan- 
ning his first fruit garden, the book 
also offers a wealth of information 
invaluable to the experienced fruit 
grower. 


Profusely illust rated. $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York I1 
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Lilies in the Home Garden — 


ANY of the white, pink and pale 

yellow lilies, especially those of 
graceful habit, are at their best in isolated 
clumps against the varied greens of the 
shrubbery border or foundation planting. 
One who has seen L. superbum or L. cana- 
dense growing in the wild, majestically 
standing up through masses of ferns, 
grasses or other undergrowth to hold their 
heads aloft in the sun, can never ignore 
this method of planting lilies. 

Some lily enthusiasts feel that lilies lose 
much of their grace and dignity in the 
border, but they tend to forget that in the 
small garden this is one of the few locations 
available. Actually, many lilies are at their 
best in the border. L. candidum or L. 
testaceum grouped with pale and deep blue 
delphiniums are traditional and magnifi- 
cent. Sheets of the soft red or yellow L. 
elegans are excellent facing down some of 
the taller blue campanulas. 


Those lilies that are specially happy in 
American borders include candidum, testa- 
ceum, concolor, tenuifolium, hansoni, dal- 
hansoni, the various forms of L. elegans 
and umbellatum, maxwilli, henryi, regale 
and princeps, as well as the other hybrids 
ef this group. 

Equally well suited for the border are 
tigrinum, speciosum, willmottie and the 
more recent hybrid introductions, Edna 
Kean, Brenda Watts, Scottiz, Fire King, 
T. A. Havemeyer and the seedlings of both 
Havemeyer and aurelianense. Both L. su- 
perbum and L. canmadense are excellent 
border subjects, as are L. cernuum and L. 
auratum, the latter being good with the 
late-flowering asters and delphiniums. 
None of the last four should be inter- 
planted with candidum, testaceum, elegans, 
umbellatum or most commercial forms of 


A lily expert tells how to use 
them in the most effective way 


tigrinum because of the danger of mosaic 
infection to which these four lilies are sus- 
ceptible. This, of course, unless the gar- 
dener is willing to replace them every few 
years. 

Color combinations for the border have 
been discussed again and again, and the 
writer has only one additional suggestion 
to make. Frequently, the gardener is so 
limited by the current style trend for deli- 
cate pastel combinations that he fails to 
take advantage of a full palette or even of 
the colors natural to a given time of year. 
In doing so he misses the oriental glitter 
of the tawny rich gold and soft russet 
perennials combined with the yellow, scar- 
let and orange lilies. He does not think in 
terms of the late Summer garden, where 
the golden-orange of L. henryi can sing 
against buddleia, and the delicate apricot 
of L. dauricum pardinum can be amaz- 
ingly beautiful with the soft lavenders of 
asters and other late-flowering plants. He 
never enjoys L. tigrinum, Maxwilli, Seneca 
and others of this brilliant group, which 
take on a Titianesque glow when com- 
bined with thalictrum or the deep purple 
and lavender asters. 


One hazard of growing lilies in the 
border is that many bulbs are destroyed in- 
advertently with the hoe or spade. Ordi- 
nary plant labels to mark locations are not 
always sufficient protection when the bulbs 
are dormant. The more choice varieties can 
be marked with a collar of zine or gal- 
vanized sheet metal that projects an inch 
or so above the surface of the bed and sur- 
rounds each clump. This acts not only as 
a protection but marks the location in 
terms of transplanting and helps make cer- 
tain that compost, sand and fertilizer are 
applied where they will do the most good. 








PECANS 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST—Very thin paper-shell 
pecans. ee cracked between fingers. Self- 
releasing with no clinging bitter membrane. 
Exceptionally delicious flavor. All improved va- 
rieties. Perfectly sealed by nature. Keep indefi- 
nitely. Tree yy Large nuts for table use. 
None better. Grown on my own ranch here in 
California. 1 lb. $1.25, 3 lb. $3.25, 5 lb. $4.75. 
Ail postpaid in 48 states. 


Send check or money order to 


P. W. RHOADES 
Route 5, Box 183 Riverside, California 














BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





9 0 T. — GROWN , “ 
1.95 


This is an assortment selected from the finest 
varieties and most brilliant colors that come in 
Darwin and Breeder types. All TOP GRADE, 
11-12 cm. bulbs produced in Oregon under 


40 Bulbs £3.50 
100 Bulbs $8.00 


ideal growing conditions. 
Order NOW for September delivery 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box 1115-t1 = Sacramento, Calif. 







Send for our new 
BULB CATALOG 


illustrated in color 
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— Plant This Fall — 


Ideal for gardens of any size. 
Beautiful blossoms next Spring. 
Fruiting next Fall. Little space 
required. Easy to care for. 
Apples, 25 European and Amer- 
ican varieties all grafted on Mall- 
ing roots which I keenly empha- 
size. Also: Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, Nectarines. 
Prices $3.75 to $9.00 each, 
as to age. 


I have specialized exclusively 
for 20 years in this country—my 
Swiss ancestors for 100 years—in 
growing the finest varieties of 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—and 


FUtlrees 





Grown and trained in my own 
Nurseries to suit American Con- 
ditions. Many patterns, forms 
and sizes. Let me know your 
problem. I will gladly advise you 
the best trees for your purpose. 
Write today for my Interesting 
Booklet J, illustrating both 
Dwarf Fruit Trees and Espal- 
iers, with prices—it’s FREE. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
King St. and Comly 
PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
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LLA LILY 


Magnificent 
blooms of lustrous 
golden yellow, 
produced on very 
decorative plants 
with large dark leaves 
spotted white. They may 
be grown as pot plants 
or in the garden. 


Large Bulbs 2 for *1.00 


DOZEN *5.00 postpaid 


Bulb Catalog free 


California bulbs illustrated in color 
Send your name now 


hallawells*a& 


N FRANCISCO 
CALIvORMA 


California Secdsmen & Nurserymen 
















October 1, 
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As has been suggested another good 
place to plant lilies is among low-growing 
and not too rampant shrubbery, so that 
they will come up through to reach the 
sun, as they do in the wild, and hold their 
flowering heads above the companion 
plants. Appropriate lilies for this location 
include canadense, superbum, pardalinum, 
henryi, the Havemeyer seedlings, auratum 
and Shuksan. 

Some lilies display their natural stateli- 
ness to best advantage when planted by 
themselves in clumps against shrubbery, in 
the shrubbery border or in isolated groups. 
The Backhouse hybrids are choice in these 
locations, as are many others, including, 
the martagons, superbum, canadense, 
regale, princeps and the Green Mountain 
hybrids. If more dwarf specimens are de- 
sired, both the red and yellow forms of L. 
amabile are good, as are L. browni and L. 
speciosum. Equally graceful are L. par- 
dalinum, Maxwilli, Shuksan, auratum, 
henyri, and Havemeyer, as well as both the 
Havemeyer and aurelianense seedlings. And 
for the late garden, L. Seneca and L. for- 
mosanum wilsoni lend their special quality. 





The rock garden requires a different 
type of lily. L. tenuifolium, which is gen- 
erally recommended, is actually too tall 
and slender for this location. L. tenui- 
folium Red Star, however, is a good dwarf. 
All of the dwarf forms of L. elegans and 
umbellatum are appropriate as are L. 
amabile, rubellum, philadelphicum, for- 
mosanum pricei and dauricum wilsoni. 

Since almost all lilies are wildlings, na- 
tive to one corner of the world or another, 
the open woodland is an excellent habitat 
for many. They like some sunlight on the 
whole, although a few will take almost 
solid shade, and there is sufficient variation 
in their moisture requirements so that one 
or another will adapt itself to almost any 
location. 





For the fortunate grower who has the 
wild garden to work with the following 
lilies are recommended: L. japonicum, su- 
perbum, canadense, pardalinum, hansoni, 
the Backhouse hybrids, most of the trum- 
pet lilies, amabile, philadelphicum, Brenda 
Watts, willmottiz, henryi and the Have- 
meyer seedlings. Such rarities as L. wardi, 
duchartrei, washingtonianum, parryi and 
kelloggi are happy here also. The gardener 
will find that a collar of hardware cloth 
around his choicer groups will prevent 
damage from woodchucks and rabbits. 
That remarkable woman, Mrs. J. Norman 
Henry, has discovered that if sharp crushed 
stone is mixed in the bed in the proportion 
of half stone to half soil, it proves an effec- 
tive deterrent to the destructive appetites 
of chipmunks, moles and other rodents. In 
the event that crushed stone is used, the 
bulbs should go into the ground only half 
as deeply as they would normally be 
planted. 

—Alan Macneil. 
North Springfield, Vt. 
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LILIES 
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Delivery 


The MADONNA LILY 
(Lilium Candidum) is, in 
our opinion, the most be- 
loved of the white lilies. 
The flower spikes of 3 to 4 
feet high, carrying clusters 
of pure white, delicate 
and fragrant, waxy flowers 
with bright yellow pollen 
on large protruding an- 
thers, make a showy dis- 
play for June and July. 
This is the LILY that 
is preferred for old- 
fashioned gardens: 


Totty’s MADONNA 
LILIES are the largest 
and finest that can be 
procured. Prices f. o. b. 


Madison. 


Send for our illus- 
trated catalog. The 
25c charge may be 
deducted from your 
first order. 








BOX 
11 MADISON, N.J. 






FALL PLANTING 


Get fresh to ze a 
grown bulbs on our farms. 


GIANT MAY FLOWERING 
TULIPS rece tnoxture 


Lovely shades; long blooming 
12 Bulbs $1.00 postpaid 
50 Bulbs $4.00 
100 Bulbs $7.50 


CONLEYS 4oss0m Jarm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 


Send for COLOR Catalog 











ASTILBE “FANAL” 


Bushes of reddish-brown foliage, passing to 
green, topped by slender, feathery pe of 
rich red flowers, July and August. inches. 


Three for $1.50, 6 for $2.50, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD 


Box 211 OREGON 
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OUR 
SPECIAL 





| ROSE 
COLLECTION nol 


Think of being able to purchase eight 
Everblooming Roses, representing the 
best and newest among the introductions 
of recent years, such as the exquisite red 
Hybrid Tea Rose Poinsettia. All strong 
growing, free flowering kinds in a com- 
plete variety of colors. No. 1 select two- 
year-old modern roses, each one labeled. 


Price: 8 Roses for $7.00 
JUBILEE DAFFODIL MIXTURE 


Unique with Wayside. Composed of over 
200 choice collectors’ varieties; also all 
our tested unnamed seedlings. A rare 
offer. Top size bulbs. 
25 — $4.00 50 — $7.00 
100 — $12.50 1000 — $110.00 
250 or more may be had at 1000 rate) 


New Autumn Catalog 


Roses, Bulbs, Lilies and new shrubs for 
autumn pianting. True to life colors. 
Ample cultural instructions. To be sure 
of your copy, it is necessary that you 


send 15¢ (coins or stamps) with your 
request, 
handling. 


to cover postage and cost of 


“Wayside Gardens 






29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


TRADE MAR 














REG. U.8.A. 




















hil Favorites of Your 


Grandmother's Garden 
Modernized for You! 


Hybridizers have streamlined this old-time 
favorite to give wider range of color, larger 
and more plentiful blooms in both single 
and double varieties. A permanent addi- 
tion to your landscape, Lilacs can be used 
as specimen plants, hedges, foundation 
plantings, hardy borders, or as cut flowers. 


OUR NEW LILAC BOOKLET 
of the choicest varieties is FREE. Get your 
copy now. 
Interested in Daylilies? 
You will be if it's gay color and all-summer 
bloom you want with little care. Our new 
La a Booklet provides the answer — it's 





FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 4104A, Weiser Park, Penna. 











BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes for 

many Spring weeks. It is Camassia quamash, 

delightfully different, but early as tulip, and 

hardy. 11 for 50c; 25 for $1.00. September 
| delivery. 





Unique Bulb Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 








Sweet Peas in Vermont 


HAVE successfully grown sweet peas 

for many years by sowing the seeds as 
early as possible. Experience has shown 
that they do much better in the cool 
weather of early Spring. If 1 must plant 
later, I have learned that the seeds will 
come up several days sooner if soaked in 
water for about 24 hours before sowing, 
provided the swollen seeds are sown in 
moist soil. 

The soil for sweet peas can be prepared 
in either Fall or Spring. I do it by digging 
a trench 18 inches deep and mixing plenty 
of well-rotted manure into the lower soil, 
adding top soil and again mixing thor- 
oughly. The top six inches is filled with 
fine soil into which I rake a pound and a 
half of bone meal for every 12 feet of row. 

I sow the seeds in a hoe-made trench— 
six inches deep and four inches wide at the 
bottom—after first treating them with a 
commercial legume inoculant. The seeds 
are dropped in staggered rows an inch 
apart. At this interval, a good stand will 
make some thinning of seedlings necessary. 
After covering with about an inch and a 
half of soil, I sprinkle the surface with 
chimney soot to discourage cutworms. 

When the seedlings are two inches tall, 
I sift fine soil among the plants until only 
an inch of stem shows. I do this every 
week until the trench is nearly filled. The 
soil is drawn up on the outside of the plants 
with a hoe each time, thus leaving a de- 
pression to catch rain water. I use brush 
to support the vines but prefer wire mesh 
when I can get it. Also, I scatter poisoned 
bran cutworm bait after every rain. 

As the vines grow, I use commercial 
fertilizer. With my hoe handle I make a 
line about two inches from the peas and 
scatter about two tablespoonfuls of the 
plant food, incorporating it well with the 
soil. Then I water the vines copiously. 
This is done at night and the water carries 
the fertilizer to the roots, which are so far 
down beneath the soil that frequent water- 
ing is unnecessary, except during a drought. 

To keep the vines free from aphids, after 
picking the blossoms, I spray them with 
Black Leaf 40 and dust them occasionally 
with agricultural tale. Using these meth- 
ods, I enjoy an abundance of large, long- 
stemmed beauties from July until October. 

—Emma H. Greene. 
E. Wallingford, Vt. 


Bowman’s Hill Preserve 


E formal dedication of the new forest 
project in Bowman's Hill State Wild- 
flower Preserve, Washington Crossing 
Park, Pennsylvania, will take place on 
Thursday, October 12, at noon. The 
forest to be created is to be entirely of 
Pennsylvania native trees and shrubs, all 
of which are memorials or tributes to liv- 
ing persons. The ceremony is part of the 
William Penn Tercentenary Celebration in 
Pennsylvania. The attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, Hon. James H. Duff, will 
make the dedication address. 
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OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We offer a large selection of the latest 
and best of early blooming ‘Mums, in- 
cluding the popular varieties developed 
by Professors Longley of Minnesota 
and Cummings of Massachusetts. Other 
hardy, extremely early and desirable 
Minnesota ‘Mums include the latest 
Purple Star and Red Gold, both August 
bloomers, also Chippewa, Boreas, Du- 
luth, Harmony, Moonglow, Red Wing 
and Welcome. 






























FINEST PEONIES, 
HARDY PHLOX and 
OTHER PERENNIALS. 
FLOWERING CRABS. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 










































































mae keep and use. 
‘ee east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Nurserymen 
‘7 Paterson Ave., E. Ruthertora, N. j 











LARKSP 


Seeds This Fall for iP best 
Larkepe urs = apa tp ring. To try, we'll send ¢ 


u ibe-PI kt. Burpee’s Giant Double 
aye! free, with directions. 
No special care required. Easy 
to grow, 3- to 4-ft. spikes, large 
double flowers, all colors mixed. 
Sond stamp for ae. 
Burpee’s S talog free. 


ota ek 
(or) 257 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa 











. LECTURES 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Horticulturist 
Horticulture — Scenic — Travel — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 


Pull inf on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 
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Protective concealment work has te- 
ed off —making some tree and 
se thes men available for those jobs 
you had in mind. 
You can see everywhere how the pro- 
tracted drought has affected Shade 
Trees. Feeding and watering will help 
some of them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be sched- 
uled for removal this Winter. 
Manpower is still limited — but we will 
help you as much as possible with fu- 
ture plans. And that goes for our Land- 
scape Department, too. 


20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. | 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

















FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


for 30-qt. “Handy 
Home?” size or $3 
for 100-qt. “Bulk 
Size” drum. Have 


FLORALIFE on >, 
hand at alltimes. <““ 


FLORALIFE 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you erder flowers from poree 
ask hime to enclose a packet of FLORA FR! 





ing plant on fence, old 
stump, arch or trellis. 
Large and small-flow- 
ered kinds, in many 
colors. 


TRI-COLOR 


COLLECTION 
JACKMANTI. Violet-purple. 


HENRYI. Large white 
flowers. 


MME. BARON-VEILLARD. 
Lilac-rose. 

3 PLANTS (1 of each, & 
East of Miss.) FOR $2.50 


FREE—Clematis Booklet 
Lists and illustrates new- 
est and best in Clematis. 
Send today. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 


f, e 4 
OREGON “GROWN 


ODEA. 
Wnuite for a FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
/- 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
a 
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NEW GARDEN BOOKS | 


New Pest Control Book 


“Pest Control in the Home Garden,”’ by 
Louis Pyenson. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


The author, a back-yard gardener him- 
self, has constantly kept in mind through- 
out this book the problems faced by ama- 
teur and experienced gardeners in their war 
against plant pests. Answers have been 
provided for these problems in as simple 
and practical a manner as possible. To pro- 
vide these answers the author's own ex- 
perience has been substantially supple- 
mented by information gleaned from nu- 
merous bulletins and circulars issued by 
federal and state experiment stations. The 
latest and most effective methods of pest 
control are given as well as older methods 
even though in a few cases the chemicals 
may not be available. This book has many 
illustrations, which will be found of great 
value in helping to identify insect pests in 
home gardens. 


Flower Forcing Book Revised 


“Commercial Flower Forcing” by Alex 
Laurie and D. C. Kiplinger. Fourth Edition. 
Published by The Blakiston Company, Phila- 
delphia. Price $4.50. 


Because of recent developments in the 
science of floriculture, several revisions 
have been made in the text of ‘‘Commer- 
cial Flower Forcing’’ published originally 
in 1935. The present edition gives consid- 
erable space to gravel culture and includes 
tables summarizing present knowledge 
concerning nutrients designed for green- 
house crops. 

Also, additional information in regard 
to soil sterilization, temperature control, 
the importance of humidity and the simpli- 
fication of growth-promoting substances 
and newer measures for pest control are 
dealt with more fully than before. 


About Crops in the South 


“Southern Horticulture’ by H. P. Stuckey. 
Published by Turner E. Smith and Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Price $2.56. 

A large portion of the nation’s fruits 
and vegetables come from the South; this 
is especially true of the crops which are 
grown during the Winter months and 
those which can be produced in the early 
Spring. In addition, the South is known 
for its apples, peaches, pecans, figs, water- 
melons, and berries. 

Dr. H. P. Stuckey is an eminent horti- 
culturist who has devoted his life to the 
study and production of the crops about 
which he writes. It is his intention to 
furnish a text which may aid in bringing 
southern horticultural systems into better 
adjustment with market demands. To 
further that end he has developed a guide 
along lines of the “‘jobs’’ involved in pro- 
ducing each of the major southern horti- 
cultural crops. 
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Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, 
puddings, ice cream, in cooking. Not 
rationed. 7 oz jar pure Vt churned maple 
sugar with cinnamon; | lb jar pure Vt 
maple butter; 1 lb pail soft maple sugar; 
14 oz jug pure maple syrup; % lb shelled 
black walnut meats. 5 items as shown 
$7.35. 4 items (without nuts) $6.35. 


NOT SHOWN: | lb hard maple sugar $1.50. 
All postpaid in 48 states. No COD’s. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. H10 Dedham, Mass. 








Renew Your Lawn This Fall 
with 


PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 


Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 65e; 5 Ibs., $3.15; 10 lbs., $6.25 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $18.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











NEW PINK TRUMPET LILIES 


Lily enthusiasts have been waiting years for 
a hardy pink trumpet and we are now able 
to offer selected pink seedlings of the well 
known trumpet Lilium princeps. Both the in- 
terior and reverse of the petals are stained 
with varied shades of pink. This is a distinct 
and invaluable color break. 
L. PRINCEPS, PINK SEEDLINGS 
(not listed in our catalogue) 
Ea. $1.50, $2.25, $3. Doz. $15, $22.50, $30. 


Sandyloam 


NORTH SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 














SPRING FLOWERING 
BULBS FOR FALE 
PLANTING 


Fully illustrated in color. 
A remorkcble selection, 
including mony scarce 
vorieties. 


BULB FANS! 


BIRD LOVERS! 


SEND FOR BRECK'S FREE 
tele) 4a 38) 


@ BIRD FEEDERS, HOUSES AND FOODS 
The most populor designs of oll. Every one illustrated. Learn 
how you can attract birds to your bockyard. 
WRITE TODAY! SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
104 BRECK BLDG. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. B R E te K S 











ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of C pedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past” 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Damrosch and Booth Tark- 
ington in Maine; Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Vermont; Doris Duke Cromwell and the Countess 
Szechenyi in Rhode Island and many other 
famous gardens throughout New England. 
One president wrote: 

‘Many, many thanks for your inspiring and 
delightful lecture, which so many of the 
garden club thoroughly enjoyed. I wish the 
could all have been here. The enclosed che 
can not possibly express adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of HORTICULTURE, published 
semi-monthly at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 
1944, 


State of Massachusetts } ss 
County of Suffolk 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward 
I. Farrington, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

John S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 

Dr. George O. Olark, Vice-Pres., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Walter Hunnewell, Treas., Wellesley, Mass. 


38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full Gecotedes and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bone fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1944. 


WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 18, 1948) 




















| THE NEW CATALOGUES 











Cecil Houdyshel, La Verne, Calif., issues 
a comprehensive catalogue of bulbs to 
grow in pots and in the garden. The cata- 
logue also includes much valuable informa- 
tion about the methods to follow in order 
to grow these bulbs successfully. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New 
York, carries a magnificent picture in 
colors showing Vaughan tulips in flower 
near Portiand, Oregon. Inside the cata- 
logue are excellent pictures of Giant Dar- 
win tulips in color, together with many 
other bulbs in great variety, including 
those particularly useful for window gar- 
dens. In this catalogue also is a long list 
of flower seeds particularly adapted to 
Fall planting. 


The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa., 
makes a special feature of Floradora and 
the other all-America roses selected for 
1945. For the rest, this beautiful catalogue 
is filled with handsomely printed illustra- 
tions covering an extremely wide range in 
all classes, not overlooking the new fiori- 
bundas. The “star” dozen featured include 
some of the best roses that can be found 
in any garden. 


Fitzpatrick’s Cactus Gardens, Edinburg, 
Texas, has a fascinating catalogue filled 
with illustrations of cacti in great variety. 
Some of the kinds pictured are unique in 
appearance and have equally unique 
names, like snake cactus, boxing glove 
cactus, dry whiskey cactus, lace cactus 
and wart plant. In addition, there is the 
good luck plant, which is a sansevieria, 
the Mexican love plant, a leaf of which will 
grow if pinned on a curtain, and the toad 
plant, which is the star-shaped stapelia. 


Paramount Nurseries, West Grove, Pa., 
issue a lovely catalogue with Mirandy in 
color on the cover. This new rose is fea- 
tured in connection with Grande Duchesse 
Charlotte and Mary Margaret McBride. 
Much of the color in this catalogue is 
exceptionally good. 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., New York, 
present a catalogue with a magnificent 
picture of the new giant trumpet daffodil, 
Babylon Majestic, on its cover. This exclu- 
sive Mac Schling introduction for 1944 
measures six inches across and may well 
equal King Alfred in popularity, although 
it comes a week later. The combination of 
these two great daffodils is recommended. 
This catalogue has an interesting list of 
hardy perennials to plant with tulips and 
daffodils, including doronicum and the 
polemonium Blue Pearl. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York, gives a 
remarkably long list of tulips in their 1944 
catalogue, with a particularly good list of 
Triumph tulips, which were created by 
crossing single, early tulips and Darwins. 
This catalogue also has a good list of the 
very scarce Dutch hyacinths, as well as 
many other times items, including a long 
list of bulbs for the Winter window garden. 


William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., 
issues a comprehensive Autumn catalogue 
which amateurs will find especially valu- 
able for its cultural directions, Mr. Craig 
being recognized as an expert in the grow- 
ing of bulbous plants. Rock garden en- 
thusiasts will find interest in the section 
devoted to bulbs adapted to cultivation in 
rock gardens. The lily section in this cata- 
logue is particularly strong. 


Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, Bristol, Pa., 
issues a circular covering the Fall of 1944 
and the Spring of 1945 with handsomely 
colored pictures of pansy and tufted pansy 
varieties, including such lovely kinds as 
Blue Boy, Copper Lustre, Coronation Gold 
and Lake of Thun. 
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. WANTED 
A LARGE TUBBED CAMELLIA 


Give measurements, weight, color, 
variety and price. 
Box S.F.C., c/o Horticulture, Boston 15, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





BEGONIAS: From large collection of rare vari- 
eties, Fine plants, Expert packing. Send for list. 
Mrs. B. L. Shippy, 536 Willow Street, Lockport, 
N. Y. 


BULBS: Louisiana Creole Easter Lily, Native 
White Spider Lily, Butterfly Lily, Red Spider Lily, 
Elephant Ear, Milk and Wine Lily, White Calla 
Lily, Queen Lily, Giant Trumpet Daffodils, Colchi- 
cum, Each 25c. Montbretia, Snow Flake, Glory of 
the Sun, Tube Rose, Freesias, English Iris, Dutch 
Iris, Blackberry Lily, Virginia Blue Bells, Pink 
Rain Lily, Louisiana Iris, Canna Lily, Watsonia. 
Edmond Riggs, St. Martinville, La. 


CAMELLIA BLOOMS: Perfect shipment guaran- 
teed, $1.00 each. Little Plant Nursery, Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi. 


FALL PLANTING: Washington Asparagus, Rhu- 











barb, Horseradish roots. Herbs. Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Dewberry, Boysenberry, Witloof 
Chicory roots for Winter forcing. Five-year 


Asparagus roots, plant in Fall. Warren Shinn, 


Woodbury, N. J. 


OVER 200 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS: Col- 
lected as a hobby. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, 
etc., from prominent hybridizers. Surplus plant 
list available. Sylvan Gardens, Route 8, Box 115-H, 
Portland, Ore. 


CANDIDUM — Madonna bulbs, 8” cir., 3 $1.10; 
Hemerocallis—Mikado, Ophir, Radiant, each 40c; 
Hyperion, Bagdad, Bijou, Winsome, each 45c; 
Linda, Nebraska, Patricia, Rajah, each 75c; Han- 
kow, Hesperus, Moonbeam, Vulcan, each $1.60; 
Sachem $3.00. Free List. Crawford Gardens, 
Salina, Kansas. 











ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four- 
inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous 
Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. Char- 
maine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 


AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with cer- 
tain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Ill. 


PEONIES: Poppies, Hemerocallis, Iris—Send for 
bargain surplus list of standard sizes and quality, 
lower prices, must reduce stock on account of ill- 
ness and lack of planting space and help. Dr. 
Thimlar Gardens, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PERSONAL POST CARDS with picture of your 
own house, garden or other subject in the corner. 
Send negative or print and $3.00 for 50, or $1.00 
for trial 10. Also “custom-made” Folders for 
Notes, Christmas, Anniversaries, Invitations or 
Gifts. Sample folders 15c stamps, refunded on your 
order for folders. Tifft, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


CACTUS CATALOG, all new. 20 pages, 66 illus- 
trations. Cultural guide, How To Graft Cacti, and 
Insect Control. Price 25c coin or stamps. Dealers 
write. Fitzpatrick’s Cactus Gardens, R-3H, Edin- 
burg, Texas. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Plant now. 
Seventeen kinds. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 


RARE Oolorful Succulent plants from World 
origins. 20 labelled species $2.00. Crypanthus, 
Curiosity plants, 4 for $1.00... Mexican Cacti, 10 
for $1.00. Epiphyllum Orchid Cacti, 3 for $1.00. 
Catalog Free. Coover Nursery, Orlando, Fla. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


POSITION WANTED 


WORKING FOREMAN with good references wants 
permanent position on private estate. Experienced 
gardener, painter and stoneworker. Married, two 
children, 13 and 11 years old. Box T. A. care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
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mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 9, 10, II and 12 


The Hours 
Thursday — 2 P.M. to 
Friday — 9 A.M. to 
Saturday -9 A.M. to 
Sunday — | P.M. to 


10 P.M. 
10 P.M. 
10 P.M. 
10 P.M. 


Admission 60 cents including tax 





Members of the Society are admitted 
on presentationship of their member- 
ship cards. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, fons of many States, current 
horticultural magazines and bound 
volumes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 


Winter Hours — Office and Library 
(September 15 — June 15) 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











Saturdays — 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


—_———__—_—_—___ 


Wednesday, October 18 
at 2:20 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


THE AMATEUR 
RE-ARRANGES HIS GARDEN 


By James G. Esson 





Annual Membership: $10 


Professional Gardeners: $5 annually 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


70 eataey $300 
GOOD BULBS are SCARCE-order 100 for 
early. This splendid selection of $4.25 
BLOOMING-SIZE American grown 

Tulip bulbs are all long-stemmed, 25 for 
May-flowering of selected colors. $1.15 
Special 70 for $3.00 postpaid. 


30 GOLDEN DAFFODILS $1 5° 


Giant Yellow Trumpet Daffodils, for beds, 
borders, edging or under trees, a perma- 
nent addition to the garden. Special 30 for 
$1.50 (100 for $5.00; 25 for $1.35) 


6 MERTENSIA VIRGINICA $1°° 


Virginia Blue Bells, Beautiful hardy peren- 
nial, grows 1 to 12 feet tall bearing flower 
clusters of soft porcelain blue shade. 
Blooms during Daffodil-time. Most delight- 
ful interplanted with Golden Daffodils. 
Special 6 for $1.00 (12 for $2.00; 25 for $3.75) 


All 3 ahove offers *52° postpaid 

50 Blue grape Hyacinths $1.00 ppd. (can be 

ordered in $5.00 offer in place of Mertensia) 
Write for free Fall 1944 Catalog. 


STASSEN FLORAL Box 16 
GARDENS Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 



























PANSIES 


Gorgeous blooms in bril- 
liant colors — plant with 
bulbs, use as cut flowers, 
edge your perennial bor- 
der, add color to your 
rock garden! 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 large plants $3.25 ppd. 
250 large plants $6.75 ppd. 


ORDER TODAY! 
Free: Pansy booklet No. 
3104A. Ask for it. 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


BRISTOL : PENNA. 
















Buy War Bonds 


October | 
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Wood for the Fireplace 
ORESTERS of the Colorado State 


College offer the following suggestions 


on getting the most out of the wood 
burned in the fireplace. This advice is good 
for home-makers in the East who have 
hurricane wood to use. 

Before laying the fire, put one log on 
the floor of the hearth against the back 
wall and behind the andirons. This back- 
log keeps the draft from drawing the fire 
directly into the masonry and wasting heat. 

Keeping all ashes cleaned from the fire- 
place is a mistake. The ashes should be 
level with the andirons to provide a bed 
for glowing charcoal, which yields steady 
heat and helps to ignite new logs that are 
added. Split wood kindles more easily than 
whole round logs. 

Soft woods from cone-bearing trees in 
general make a quicker, hotter, but shorter 
lasting fire than hard wood. Cedar and 
spruce need spark guards, for they make a 
Fourth-of-July celebration in the fireplace. 

Green wood is poor in heat value be- 
cause of the moisture it contains. The heat 
required to drive off this water is lost as 
far as warming the room is concerned. 
Dry wood kindles more readily and is 
easier to tend and regulate than wet or 
green wood. 

Drying wood for a short time is better 
than not drying it at all. Green wood dries 
quickly and burns better when split into 
small sticks. It has the added disadvantage 


of causing more creosote, soot, and other 
deposits to form in the chimney. Foresters 


suggest that if green wood must be used, 
it should be put onto a hot fire. 
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Send for free samples 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


use. Beautiful gray green color bl 





13 Lewis Street 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

ends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
HAMMITT 


Hartford 3, Conn. 





For Amateur and Experienced Gardeners 
Lily Seed — Species Tulips —- Hemerocallis 
Other bulbs and plants 


JULIA E. CLARK 


Route 1 Box 328 Canby, Oregon 


LILIES — 125 Varieties 








FOR SALE 


Approximately 300 square feet of Pachysandra 
terminalis. The plants have been growing in 


the same plot for 25 years and are so close they 
will probably cover five times that much space 
Will sell in whole or in part. 


LOUIS FABIAN BACHRACH 
128 Highland Street West Newton, Mass. 
BiGelow 1200 








DO YOU WONDER 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on “Compost,” all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-U, Emmaus, Pa. 











We grow many choice varieties of 


DAFFODILS 


Also TULIPS, LILIES, HEMEROCALLIS, and 
many other varieties of 
FLOWERING BULBS 
A card will bring our new Fall Catalog 

WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Hoquiam, Washington 





Box 120-H 
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Bartlett Way 
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There will be peace — and Bartlett dendricians will return home to serve your 
needs; and to an even greater extent, for Bartlett scientific research continues 
today just as extensively as ever before. Until peace, remember our boys in 
service; remember our trees for they too need care. Though the assistance we 
can give may be limited, our desire to help you is always boundless. 


epoom «©THE éOF. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


“From Maine To The Carolinas” 


Office and Laboratories Stamford, Connecticut 


BARTLETT exeenrs 





